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Churches That Have Paid General Convention 
Quota for 1933-34 


Evidently the lowered quota rate, 3 
per cent of current expenses, authorized 
by the Board of Trustees ot the Univer- 
salist General Convention, under an 
enabling vote of the Worcester Conven- 
tion, is popular with our churches. Sev- 
eral churches that ordinarily do not pay 
even part of their General Convention 
quota have already paid their 1933-34 
quota in full. And numerous churches 
that generally pay in part have met 
their quota requirements for the current 
year. 

The Board of Trustees is grateful for the 
consideration and courage displayed by 
the churches in the serious endeavor to pay 
their quotas and to give effective coopera- 
tion in the maintenance of general de- 
nominational activities. As a special to- 
ken of its appreciation ot the churches that 
have met their quota obligations in full for 
1938-34, the Board is calling attention to a 
list of forty-eight churches in this category. 
Possibly other churches should be included 
in this list. Many others have made re- 
mittances. Determination of this, how- 
ever, cannot be made until requested 
financial statements are received at Gen- 
eral Convention Headquarters and ana- 
lyzed for the purpose of deciding the quota 
that is due in each case. Other churches 
will be added to the list when the Head- 
quarters record shows that payment in 
full has been made. 

We would especially urge the ministers 
and treasurers of churches that have made 
no guota remittance this year, or have re- 
mitted in part only, to make every possible 
effort to meet their annual quota, which is 
40 per cent less this year than it would 
have been under the old rate of 5 per cent 
of current expenses. General Convention 
obligations are the general obligations of 
the churches in our fellowship, and the 
latter have a very real co-responsibility in 
the matter of meeting these obligations. 
Some of the churches have adopted the 
practice of making quarterly payments on 
quota, which serves to distribute the drain 
on the local treasury and prevents the 
accumulation of heavy obligations to be 
met at the close of the church year. At 
the same time quarterly payments ease 
the burden of adjustments the General 
Convention has to make in meeting its 
commitments under the handicap o1 de- 
layed quota payments. So we press the 
matter of quarterly remittances: upon the 
attention of our ministers and treasurers, 
hoping for their constructive cooperation. 

The following churches have paid 1933- 
1934 General Convention quota in full 
up to May 15: 


Alabama: 
Ariton 
Camp Hill 


California: 
Pasadena 


Connecticut: 
Stamtord 


District of Columbia: 
Washington 


Georgia: 
Canon 

Indiana: 
Oaklandon 


Towa: 
Mt. Pleasant 
Webster City 
Waterloo 


Kansas: 
Hutchinson 

Kentucky: 
Hopkinsville 

Maine: 
Andover 
Canton 
Greene 
Hallowell 
North Jay 
Readfield 
Round Pond 
Rumford Point and Hanover 
South Hope 
West Paris 
West Sumner 


Massachusetis: 
Attleboro, Murray 
Chatham 
North Dana 
Everett 
Marblehead 
Shirley 
Springfield, Unity 

Michigan: 
Farmington 

New Hampshire: 
Alstead and Langdon 
Dover 
Lempster 
Nashua 
Nottingham 
West Chesterfield 
Westmoreland 

New York: 

Albion 
Bristol! 
Canandaigua 

Ohio: 

Belleville 

Blanchester 
Mt. Carme! 
Mt. Gilead 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia, Messiah 

Rhode Island: 
Harrisville 


Vermont: 
Cavendish 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


ITH a service of dignity and beauty and a ser- 
mon of breadth and power, the Unitarians 
of the country entered upon Anniversary 

Week, a gathering which is historic and which has be- 
come a significant part of the religious life of the 
country. 

The American Unitarian Association and allied 
organizations sponsor the meetings. They are for 
business, for teaching, for inspiration, for fellowship, 
and they come always in the beautiful month of May. 
Women, laymen, ministers, young people, groups in- 
terested in history, in social justice, in summer out- 
ings, in religious education, in religious arts, come to- 
gether at this time. Nobody can attend all of the 
meetings, or half of them, but the presence in one city 
of all these representatives of the faith, the meetings 
on the streets, in hotel lobbies or at headquarters, 
have a warming and cheering influence and give the 
isolated worker a sense of belonging to a great united 
movement. 

There is no effort made to have all men utter the 
same shibboleth at the meetings. In fact one place of 
honor during the week was filled by one of the most 
constant and bitter critics of liberalism that we know. 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr delivered the Ware Lecture. 

The opening service also is regarded as one of the 
most important. It is held always in the historic 
Arlington Street Church. The scriptures were read 
by Palfrey Perkins, the prayer was made by the presi- 
dent of the A. U. A., Dr. Cornish, the service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the church, 
and he had the help of Thompson Stone, director, and 
a competent choir. 

The sermon was by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
minister of the Unitarian-Universalist Church in De- 
troit, and was upon Liberalism. It was an answer to 
the cynical Niebuhr before he launched his philippic. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” 
he declared, quoting the famous utterance of St. 
Paul. Between the standpatter and the destructive 
revolutionist stands the liberal, to prove all things, to 
hold fast that which is good, to develop individual 
personality and extend its influence as far as may be 
without infringing on other personalities, to work with 
other people, to build democratic institutions. 

The sermon recognized the high hopes of the 
period before the war, and the trend away from de- 


mocracy since the war. ‘““The question we now ask 
about religious liberalism,” he said, “‘is not, will it be 
the religion of the future, but can it survive?” He 
declared that the liberal can and will survive because 
needed. 

As to the liberal so often pictured by Niebuhr, 
“who makes light of sin,’ “who fails to take account 
of the power of natural impulses,’ “‘who is socially 
ineffective,” he said that this type of liberal had no 
counterpart on sea or land. Steadily the liberal had 
worked to give the world a rational faith, a reasonable 
hope and effective social planning. ‘‘No religious 
institution that makes such a contribution needs fear 
being thrown into the discard,” he said. 

He emphasized the need among liberals of in- 
stitutional loyalty and missionary zeal. “Imagine 
St. Paul,” he said, ‘attending a heathen temple be- 
cause the people personally were agreeable, or sending 
children to a heathen church school because it was 
near by.” 

It was a shaft which went home. In closing he 
made a spirited appeal to Unitarians and Univer- 
salists not to drop the banner because other allies are 
willing to take it up. ‘‘All the forces of liberalism”’ 
are needed, he declared. 

Universalists in good numbers were in attend- 
ance, led by Dean McCollester. It was an auspicious 
beginning for Anniversary Week. 


7S oS 


THESE DASTARDLY BOARDS 


HAT is it in us which makes us so loyal to our 
friends in the ordinary contacts of life and so 
disloyal the moment that they accept mem- 

bership on a board? 

From year to year the personnel changes, but 
some people see red whenever they talk of church 
boards, no matter who the members may be. 

Men known to be of superior judgment and long 
experience, incorruptible, high-minded and fair, take 
service on boards, and while still they may be regarded 
highly as individuals, that composite something into 
which their acts are merged too often is made a syno- 
nym for scheming, partiality, recklessness, extrava- 
gance, lust for power, and petty vanity. 

We never have taken membership on church 
boards, because we have wanted to be perfectly free 
to criticise their acts. It is the part of wisdom to 
have a free journal ready and willing to expose graft, 
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malfeasance, stupidity, misuse of power. We have 
realized, of course, that we should not be free as a 
board member, for we should have to fight out our 
battles inside the board room and do our best to ex- 
tend the influence of the board outside. 

But we have been close enough to boards to see 
how they work, to get the facts straight, and to face 
the difficulties. That is why we do not more fre- 
quently criticise boards. We know what the men and 
women on the boards are up against—the long hours 
that they freely give to the work, the need of money, 
and the call from twenty important places for every 
dollar. 

Take a situation like that which the Massa- 
chusetts State Board faces with the Church of the 
Redemption. What is the wise course? How will 
this board best conserve the noble traditions of the old 
Second Society? How will it most effectively minister 
to the present generation? ‘These are not easy ques- 
tions to answer. 

Take the General Convention Board and the 
Japan Mission in a year when churches have ceased to 
give money for that work. All the questions raised in 
several important surveys of missions come straight 
back to the board for definite decision. Dare they 
stop a work of good will? Dare they go on and incur 
deficits that threaten financial stability? And, quite 
apart from money, has the time come for us to get out 
of Japan? Very powerful laymen have been address- 
ing the members of the board on these matters. 
The board has to decide questions of tremendous 
moment. To get more light on this one question, at 
least, they have put their hands in their own pockets 
to raise the money to send the General Superintendent 
to Japan. 

There never has been a board in human history 
that has not made mistakes. It shows a healthy public 
sentiment in a church if the mistakes are pointed out 
and if constructive suggestions are sent in frequently. 
Our project is a common project, not a board proj- 
ect. 

But let us try to visualize our various boards as 
Tom, as Dick, as Harry, as Bill, as John, as Mary, 
buckling down to hard work and trying to serve us 
and humanity, and not trying to put something over. 


* *k 


HERE WE ADVERTISE OURSELF 


E fear that our last shred of modesty has been 
torn from us by the rough and tumble of 
our journalistic life, and that the damning 

proof lies in our willingness, nay, coy eagerness, to 
reprint the following editorial from Advance. We 
want all our readers to note what kind of person some 
folks think we are. Those who have summered and 
wintered with us, suffered from us and toiled to im- 
prove us, doubtless will recall the story of a funeral 
sermon preached by a new minister over the body of a 
mean old sinner, and the loud whisper of the widow 
when he finished, ‘‘Johnnie, look in the coffin and see 
if it’s your pa.’”’ However, we take the risk. The 
path to glory is dangerous always. 

Seriously, we are profoundly touched both by 
the action of the Suffolk West Congregational Asso- 
ciation and by the comment, over-partial though it 
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may be, of our friend and comrade, Dr. Gilroy. There 
has been no reward greater in our work than the com- 
radeship that it has brought with strong, noble people 
inside and outside our church. 


Another Barrier Broken 

No privilege or duty, either personally or editorially, 
could be more pleasant than that of welcoming into the 
Congregational tellowship our friend and brother, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader. 
By unanimous vote at its recent meeting Dr. van 
Schaick was elected a member of the Suffolk West As- 
sociation. Heis thus a Congregational minister in good 
standing in the national Congregational Christian fel- 
lowship, and his name will hereafter be reported in our 
Year-Book. It ought, perhaps, to be said that our 
brother editor comes among us seeking no privilege but 
that of iellowship. For several years he has met with 
the Fortnightly Club of Boston, an old and loosely-or- 
ganized group ot Congregational ministers who meet 
fortnightly for friendly intercourse and discussion. In 
other respects, also, he has made contacts with our min- 
isters and churches, and through the columns of the 
Leader he has introduced many Congregational contribu- 
tors to his readers. No man is, or could be, more truly 
catholic in his sympathies and contacts. In an age of 
many movements for cooperation and unity he has by 
his own attitude done more to break down barriers, dis- 
arm prejudices, and promote the reality. of Christian 
unity, as distinguished from merely formal association, 
than any other individual we know, and, we might al- 
most add, than any official agency. Such men enlarge 
the bounds of Christian experience and fellowship as 
they enrich its content. We are receiving among us 2 
man of spiritual genius who exemplifies at its highest 
the principle of dual, or multiple, ministerial relation- 
ship. 


INDIAN RIGHTS AND A NEW STAMPEDE 


HROUGH the courtesy of the Commissioner 

le of Indian Affairs, John Collier, we have received 

a statement of facts on which he bases his sup- 

port of the Wheeler-Howard Bill now before Congress, 
destined to revolutionize Indian Administration. 

We are in sympathy with its objects—relief for 
the Indians, the undoing of old wrongs and injustice, 
in short a new deal alleged to be a square deal. 

As we read the article and looked up editorials 
and articles favoring the bill in Advance, The Church- 
man, and other religious weeklies, and then noted the 
endorsement of the bill by the President of the United 
States, we took pen in hand to plunge into the fight to 
do what we could to effect its passage. 

But lo, there comes along a disturbing factor—a 
publication we have long trusted, known as Indian 
Truth, with a record of fifty-one years of active non- 
partisan work for Indian civilization and citizenship, 
and which points out grave defects in the bill. 

Flora Warren Seymour in The New Outlook for 
May writes emphatically that the scheme contem- 
plated by the bill, which in substance means putting 
the Indian back into the conditions of his old tribal 
life, is unworkable. 

She quotes General Pratt, a great friend of the 
Indians, as saying years ago: “To civilize the Indian, 
put him in the midst of civilization. To keep him 
civilized, keep him there.”’ 

Along comes The Christian Science Monitor, with 
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its weekly magazine section which sums up the ob- 
jectives of the bill as follows: 


1. Collect the Indians again into groups and shut 
whites out of their reservations. 

2. Buy them new lands with which to set up self- 
governing communal business enterprises to be 
known as Federal Municipal Corporations. 

3. Allow such communal groups eventually to handle 
their cwn social, econcmic and municipal affairs to 
the extent of even controlling their trade and cul- 
tural intercourse with the outside world. 

4. Protect their property against taxation or attach- 
ment or sale under legal processes. 

5. Forbid in perpetuity the sale of tribal lands or the 
future allotment of such lands to an individual. 

6. Vest title to tribal property in the tribe. 

7. In briet, use the Indians as an experiment in the 
United States of small independent communal en- 
terprises. 


We are for every kind of new deal that is a just 
deal. But we must study a little further into this 
long and complicated bill of Mr. Collier before we en- 
dorse it. 


** * 


MEDAL OF HONOR TO SHIPLER 


LL the religious weeklies and monthlies of the 
country are honored in the award to Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of The Churchman, New 

York, of the medal of honor for distinguished service 
in journalism by the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. This award in other years has 
gone to The New York Times, The Manchester Guar- 
dian, and the Buenos Aires La Prensa. 

In crusading for decency in the movies, Dr. 
Shipler was threatened with a $100,000 libel suit 
by the Hays-Milliken group. His answer was to print 
the threat on the front page of The Churchman. 

When Lee Heaton was to be tried in Texas for 
heresy, Shipler ran a series of articles exposing the 
methods employed against Heaton and making his 
trial impossible. 

Now he is leading his fellow editors in a move- 
ment to end the block-booking system employed in 
the movies, which compels theaters to take mainly 
what the producers send—the dirty with the clean— 
and gives the local manager only a ten per cent 
choice. 

Shipler is a practical journalist and a broad- 
guaged Episcopal clergyman. 

He took The Churchman in 1924, when everybody 
connected with the paper was in the depths of despair 
over the death of a gallant editor, Dr. Wm. Austin 
Smith, and fought his way up to success with it. 

The Rey. Wilbur Caswell in Religion Today of 
The Boston Evening Transcript gave us this vivid pic- 
ture of a man whom his fellows editor are delighted to 
honor: 

The two essentials for a religious Journalist are that 
he should be religious and a journalist, a rare combina- 
tion of which Guy Emery Shipler is an excellent example. 
He has the instincts and the training of the journalist, 
but he is also interested in helping make over this world 
on a Christian basis. He is not unlike Sir Philip Sydney, 
of whom Samuel Crothers once said that whenever he 
heard of a good fight he went to it. But Shipler never 
fights for the sake ot fighting, but always with a sincere 
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desire to “come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.’’ And he usually forgets to ask whether it is 
“sate.” This does not make always for universal popu- 
larity. Those whom he regards it as his Christian duty 
to oppose, whether entrenched interests that are robbing 
the public, or the forces ot bigotry in his own church, 
do not always appreciate his efforts, nor do those laymen 
who crave “quiet Sunday reading” or those clergy whose 
chief prayer is ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord.” If the 
latter are liberals, they condemn Shipler’s militant 
methods, and when he has won his battle, enjoy the 
fruits thereof without stopping to thank him for the 
“rumpus” which made them available. Shipler has 
made the Churchman probably the most influential of all 
our liberal religious journals, and one read by more 
laymen than clergymen. 


Semel 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“One of the most satisfying experiences in our 
work,’ says James G. McDonald, High Commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations for refugees coming 
out of Germany, “‘has been to find Jewish leaders so 
willing to have their resources used for those not of 
their faith. One of the most discouraging features 
has been the failure of Christians everywhere to 
realize the seriousness of the problem or the extent of 
their responsibilities.”’ 


So far as making some of our independent churches 
know that there are any others of the same faith 
and fellowship, the discoveries of steam, electricity, 
radio, and printing press might just as well never 
have come. Here intellectuals seem proud of ignor- 
ance. 


Sunday School Teachers’ Recognition Day, Oc- 
tober 6, will be the biggest day in church annals if all 
the old pupils have anything to say about it. One 
leader writes: ‘‘It is just a generous gesture and not to 
promote or reform anything or raise money.” 


Borglum’s “Bryan” arm raised in gesture un- 
veiled by President Roosevelt stands in Potomac Park, 
Washington, suggesting the contrast between the 
Bryan of the Scopes trial, dead as a door nail, and the 
Bryan of ‘16 to 1” coming to life again. 


The dinner in Boston to Howard B. Gill, former 
head of the Norfolk Prison, dismissed through an al- 
liance of big business and politics, was a tribute to a 
leader and the opening gun in a battle. 


A definition of a summer institute is ‘“‘a place of 
ideas and ideals where youth’s dreams of fellowship 
come true.”’ Some responsibility for organizers. 


Some say that religious education is to make us 
intelligent, and some say that it is for the building of 
character. Why not both? 


“Not much fun in Buchman baiting,” writes an 
Englishman to The Christian World, ‘if Buchman won’t 
bite.” 


“Its heroisms (of war) are but the glancing sun- 
light on a sea of blood and tears,” says Dr. Fosdick. 
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Reminting Religion’s Gold’ 


A. Gertrude Earle 


=aI7' is at once the duty and the high privilege of each 
2 generation to transmute religious faith rnto 
current coin. 

A second-hand dealer came into my house 
in response to my announcement that I had household 
goods for sale. My more or less substantial furniture, 
old-fashioned but not antique, yet quite capable of 
serving useful purposes for a long time to come, he 
scorned, but asked eagerly if I had any old jewelry to 
sell. When I brought out a little box of trinkets upon 
which I placed no value, he paid me real money for 
them. And why? Because they were made of gold, 
and it was therefore possible to melt them down and to 
transmute them into something quite in the latest 
fashion, or, if sold to the government, into actual coin 
of the realm. 

I believe there is in religion an element of per- 
manent value, lending itself, like gold, to transmutings, 
to reminting if you like, into something which will pass 
as current coin in the experiences of life. To exactly 
define this permanent element would plunge us at 
once into disagreement, but perhaps for the purposes 
of this discussion we may say that it is a satisfying 
answer to the questions, whence, why, whither—what 
the theologians describe as teaching about God and 
duty and destiny. For some people these answers 
become a creed, for others a program of living, giving 
dignity to work and value to experience. 

The founders of our church a hundred and fifty 
years ago, a half century before the organization of 
the Massachusetts Convention, found certain re- 
ligious ideas current which did not meet their needs. 
It was an absolute God that theologians were declar- 
ing, Calvin’s God, electing some to salvation’ and 
electing others to damnation. This did not satisfy 
the human hearts of our fathers, thinking out a 
philosophy for themselves, interpreting after their own 
fashion the scripture. Yet they did rather like that 
conception of God as absolute. But they transmuted 
the idea to that of a completely successful God, elect- 
ing all men to be saved, what, in a later day, Dr. 
James M. Pullman called an adejwate God. Nor were 
the fathers pleased with current ideas of duty, the 
“good works’ of the Catholic Church, the keeping of 
the sacraments, the definite experience of the Evan- 
gelical Churches, conviction of sin, conversion, joining 
the church. These founders of our faith were con- 
cerned about man’s duty to his brother man, about his 
obligation to keep himself unspotted from the world. 
So they transmuted the thought of duty into a moral 
program, “mere morality,” the critics said, while John 
Wesley taught that the good man without religious 
faith stood in greater danger than the actual sinner. 
But the early Universalists had much to say about 
human duty in daily living, and as an expression of 
that faith took active part in every philanthropy or 
reform of the time. Destiny had had to do especially 
with the world to come. Our fathers, assured that 


*The occasional sermon preached at the Massachusetts 
State Convention at Lynn, May 9, 1984. 


the sacrifice of Christ was sufficient for all, trans- 
ferred the interest from the world to come to this 
world, asked, instead of ‘“‘What must I do to be saved?” 
another question, “Is not every man worth saving and 
therefore precious in the sight of God?” 

It was a theological age, and these transforma- 
tions of religion were entirely satisfying. But from 
that day to this there has been constant restatement 
of theological positions. Three differing creedal 
statements have been accepted, and it has been a 
favorite theme of preachers to show how our position 
should be stated in each succeeding period. Then 
came the day of scientific discovery, and men said 
religion was done for. But it wasn’t, it only needed a 
process of reminting. New phrases appeared—the 
immanent God, emergent evolution, certainty of just 
retribution, salvation through discipline. Some such 
conceptions as these grew out of the new scientific 
method of thinking. Next came the day of philos- 
ophy, of psychology, sociology, emphasis on human 
aspects of knowledge. Religion is done for, was the 
cry, all need of the supernatural has disappeared. 
But religion was not done for. It reappeared in new 
phrases—the will to believe, true because it works. 
Conviction of sin and conversion slipped out of the 
vocabulary, while men began to talk about inner con- 
flicts and complexes, to be cured by psychoanalysis. 
Dr. Adler says it is the task of the analyst to resolve 
these inner conflicts, but that he can rarely do it with 
complete success. This is because there is no perfect 
analyst. If there were such a one, he would be God! 
Religion not done for yet, only assuming new forms. 
At last the day of mechanistic philosophy and ma- 
terialism, but with it humanism with its insistence on 
the human origin of even the highest, yet with that 
touch of emotion and of loyal devotion which are the 
characteristic marks of a religion. 

You are expecting me to repeat the obvious com- 
ment that it is a changing world. The teaching of 
1834 is not wholly acceptable in 1934. One hundred 
years ago at the organization of this Convention, the 
occasional preacher used this text: ‘‘Behold how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” Just as good a text in 1934 as a century ago, 
but if you were to read that sermon, undoubtedly you 
would find it dreary and dull. Glance over publica- 
tions of the 1830’s and see what our preachers talked 
about. Controversial sermons, argumentative, basing 
their arguments on scripture, interpreted word by 
word as if of final authority. Phrases appear like 
“eternal misery,” “particular election and approba- 
tion.”” Who knows what they mean? Or cares? 
Who is interested in debates strengthened by Biblical 
quotations? Or animadversions against revivals as 
an iniquitous practice? Some one recently called the 
modern revivalist ‘‘a professional entertainer.’’ Prob- 
ably most young people think of him that way, if 
they think of him at all, and they would wonder why 
a preacher should take him seriously. 

But all this does not mean that we have forsaken 
the fathers. Their gold is our gold, only we have re- 
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minted it. And we are quite within our rights when 
we do so. Nor do I mean simply restating theological 
positions. I mean finding the eternal truth of which 
diverse religions and philosophies are the changing 
garments, and making it a guide to living and a pro- 
gram of action. 

We should cash in on the past and reinvest in 
something which may lend inspiration and strength 
to today’s task. Not mere rationalization of old 
doctrines, a juggling with words that we may still 
claim to be orthodox, but an actual discovery of the 
motivating power of the old theology and its transfor- 
mation into something equally stirring yet suited to 
our own day. This may be the result of serious study, 
or it may be the intuitive clutching at what is perma- 
nent of those who want an inspiration for living. One 
of the programs which Mrs. Victor Friend prepared 
for the Boston Sabbath School Union illustrates just 
what I mean. Everybody knows the poem which be- 
gins “If Jesus Christ is a man.’”’ Do we always note 
that each stanza includes a program for action and 
that these are practically identical, whichever is the 
primary assumption? Mrs. Friend used this poem, 
adding to it a stanza written by Professor Warmingham 
of Boston University, with a quite different assump- 
tion but a program for action which hardly differs from 
the other two. 

If Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will [ cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a god— 
And the only God—I swear 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air. 


Ti neither God nor man, 
But the dream of what either should be, 
Then unto that dream I will give my life, 
Till I find its truth, and am free. 


On Tuesday evening at the Sunday School Con- 
vention, the congregation participated in a symbolic 
communion service, entirely different in its outward 
aspects from any other communion service at a con- 
vention, totally unlike what those who organized this 
Convention might have conducted, but its purpose was 
exactly the same—to help those present to become 
conscious of the Unseen and to go out eager to share 
that consciousness with those needing it. The young 
men who arranged Tuesday’s service and the fathers 
who planned those of a hundred years ago, recognized 
the same values. They gave them a different expres- 
sion, that is all. 

The “gold hunts’ which many churches are 
conducting as a means of raising money are revealing 
surprising financial resources where nobody thought 
there was anything but rubbish. Perhaps among 
what we call the rubbish of out-moded religion there is 
real gold, only waiting for us to remint it to meet 
present-day needs. 

For example, that old idea of the Absolute God. 
One thinker transmutes it into ‘‘the integrating process 
of the universe,’’ another into the Reality behind 
appearance, another into the meaning or purpose which 
holds life together. Another finds unchanging and 


underlying law, making the universe one. Philosopher, 
theologian, practical man, each one says in his own 
tongue what he thinks about some Power that directs 
affairs, holding all life’s varied elements to one purpose. 
We all remint the old teaching into something which 
will pass muster with our own thinking and in our own 
day. Is not that just what our leaders were trying to 
help us do in the little booklet of Lenten Readings 
called ‘Finding God?” Just what Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones is doing in her lessons on the Five Principles, 
from which I have borrowed the theme of this sermon? 
In “Finding God,” one lesson draws the contrast be- 
tween the upreach of man ending in discovery, and the 
outreach of God ending in revelation. Perhaps we 
need both for the best description of the relation be- 
tween God and man, but what I am trying to say now 
is this: Take the one that means something to you and 
make use of it! Suppose you like best to think of God 
as revealing Himself, “through one Lord Jesus Christ,” 
through nature, or however. Then watch for His 
message. Keep the ears open to hear His words, the 
eyes open “to read them wherever written. Push 
away the hindrances which may make you deaf to 
revelation and hold yourself in readiness to receive 
all that may be given you. 


I just missed seeing God today. 
IT iound so many places where He’d been, 
But always He was gone before I came. 


I saw His touch upon a lily fresh— 

I think He came to open it last night, 
For only God its petals could unfold 
So tenderly that still its beauty lived. 


I know ’twas God who visited the sky 

This evening, when the sun was down, 

Who, with His magic brush and skillful hand, 
Made of the dull blue there a miracle, 

A glowing, shining splendor in the west. 


And who but God, when all was dark, 

Could light a thousand candles in the sky, 
Could spread a shadowy, misty path of pearls 
Across the arching heavens, all the way; 
Could send a meteor flashing to the earth? 


I tried to follow God from place to place, 
And, though I never quite caught up with Him, 
I caught His spirit in the beauty that He left. 


But suppose you do not believe much in reve- 
lation, and think truth must be discovered. Then be 
a discoverer. Go seeking for the “reasons of the 
heart which the head can never understand.’ Main- 
tain contacts with beauty. Find out what it means 
to be alone. Admiral Byrd is making discoveries 
about solitude far away in the cold Antarctic. Can 
you and I, amid the bustle of traffic, in the press of 
life’s mad hurry, shut ourselves away from it all to 
find out what it means to be alone? When we know 
what to do with our solitariness, perhaps we shall 
know something about God and duty and destiny. 
Study mathematics, physics, astronomy, whatever 
attracts you, and see to what discoveries you may be 
led. Modern science is learning to walk humbly with 
God, says Robert Millikan. The discoverer of truth 
not only learns humanity but also wonder and joy. 
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The “adequate God” can speak to the scientist 
with his eagerness for facts, to the philosopher with 
his passion for truth, to the artist seeking beauty, to 
the humanist insisting that all that is high and noble 
finds its origin in humanity. Whichever you are, 
whatever is your bent, use that, and never be content 
until you have found peace for yourself. Truth is 
truth, but it must be your truth before you will be 
content. 

For a long time now, duty has been defined in 
terms of fellow-workers with God, of human provi- 
dence. Out at Worcester we adopted the new bond 
of fellowship which declares our faith that “men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit have power to overcome 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God.” 
That indicates our present-day program of duty. 

H. L. Mencken says—and nobody will accuse 
him of being ‘‘unco’ guid”’ or overly pious—that “‘man 
is a social animal, incurably resigned to enduring 
whatever goes into that character, the bitter along 
with the sweet. He naturally tries to rationalize his 
resignation, calls it obedience to God, duty, patriot- 
ism, sacrifice to an idea. It is out of such concepts 
that moral systems arise. Man is the only animal 
-who yearns to be a part of something greater than 
himself, and though his efforts to that end are often 
failures, sometimes tragically ridiculous, much of the 
new conception of values comes out of it all. The 
problem before man is to discover trustworthy criteria 
for separating those new values which have truth in 
them from those that are mere appearance. That is 
not a job for the priests and politicians, the lawgivers 
and metaphysicians, who have bungled it in the past; 
it is a job for honest and sensible men.” In other 
words, if a man’s idea of duty is to be a real thing, he 
must himself find the real gold in past standards and 
remint them into something by which he can direct 
his own life. 

It is a long road from that thought of destiny ex- 
pressed in the word “‘destination”’ in the Winchester 
Profession of Faith, and the “progressive task’’ sug- 
gested by the Bond of Fellowship.. This progressive 
task will be accomplished, not by the mighty power of 
God, but by the cooperation of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit, not by that “celestial George,” to 
use Dr. Westwood’s phrase, who may be left to do it 
all, but by man toiling, sacrificing, taking the bitter 
with the sweet. The dream of today is not of things 
accomplished, but of things in the doing. Sam Walter 
Foss says it: 

There’s no beginning and no end 
As in the ages gone. 
The greatest joy of joy shall be 
The joy of going on. 
Or Tennyson says it in the little poem, “‘Wages’’: 
Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on the endless sea; 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong-— 
Nay, she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


I might quote the texts which every Universalist 
knew by heart in the day of this Convention’s organ- 
ization. “I if I be lifted up from the earth will draw 
all men unto me.” “God will have all men to be 
saved and to come into a knowledge of the truth.” 


Or the bits of Tennyson which a Methodist minister 
once told me every Universalist has memorized: 


One far-off divine event to which the whole creation moves. 


Not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete. 


Or our own poet laureate, Henry Nehemiah Dodge; 


All souls drift on the waters of this flood 

Long as the course of time, wide as the world, 
Deep as the heart’s profound desire, the great 
Home-coming of the human race! 


A few gray heads in the congregation will ex- 
perience a thrill, but the others will be left cold! But 
suppose I talk of ‘“‘the joy of going on,” of the pro- 
gressive establishing of a kingdom on the earth, of 
something to do today and tomorrow! That strikes a 
response in every heart. Far-off divine events and 
great home-comings have little vital appeal. We all 
want to be doing something now. John Coleman 
Adams wrote the hymn for this conception of destiny 
years ago: 

We praise Thee for the journey’s end, 
The inn all warmth and light and cheer; 
But more for lengthening roads that wend 
Through dust and heat to hilltops clear. 


We praise Thee for life’s gathered gains, 
The blessings that our cup o’erbrim; 

But more for pledge of what remains 
Past the horizon’s utmost rim! 


To progressively establish the kingdom of God, 
first in ourselves, banishing narrowness and sordidness 
and greed, then in all human contacts, building for 
understanding and sympathy and cooperation! That 
is an ideal which may be current coin in any age. The 
vision of the Universalist Church of today is “the 
glory of going on, and still to be!” 


* * * 


SCENARIO 


When Junior comes home from the movies 
I learn that the picture was ‘‘keen’”— 
In his six-year-old treble he tells me 
The tale that was flashed on the screen; 
How virtue was lured to destruction 
By villainy ruthless and grim— 
The tale of a maid and the price that she paid— 
And I learn about women from him. 


When Junior comes home from the movies 
He is frequently pale and aghast— 

The butler, it seems, with a case knife 
Has punctured the rest of the cast. 

My darling, though scared, tells the story 
With boyish enjoyment and vim— 

He describes in detail each victim’s last wail, 
And I learn about murder from him. 


When Junior comes home from the movies 
He has had “‘just a peach of a time,” 
And the two of us snug in my armchair, 
Settle down to an evening of crime; 
Of bootleggers, bandits, white slavers— 
Of killers who kill for a whim— 
I have earned all my loot in a lawful pursuit, 
But I learned about rackets from him. 
Holyoke Transcript. 
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The History and Background of the Universalist 
Church--- IT 


Herbert E. Benton 


of Ro), most dynamic, brilliant, preachers the Uni- 
4, oe versalist Church ever held. Born in New 
Dar) England, he became a minister in the Baptist 
fold. Fate or Providence took him to South Carolina, 
far removed from any evident contact with Universal- 
ism, but there he met the crisis which changed his 
entire career, for there came into his hands a copy 
of “The Everlasting Gospel.’’ His old dogmas were 
shaken to their foundation and new light burst within 
him. While still under the spell of this new vision 
but unprepared to avow it, he journeyed to Phila- 
delphia, and preached one Sunday in the First Baptist 
Church, expecting to continue his journey north. 
But this church chanced to be in need of a minister, 
and Winchester seemed the man sent of God. The 
members were not so sure of the divine intercession 
within a few months. 

He received and accepted the invitation to assume 
the pastorate. At once great days set in for the 
church. The good Baptists were elated. Crowds 
flocked to hear the eloquent preacher. The church 
building was inadequate and St. Paul’s on Third 
Street—the largest church auditorium in the city—was 
secured. There Winchester preached eighteen sermons. 

But soon uneasiness arose. Was there a flaw in 
this paragon? Was he sound in the faith once de- 
livered to the saints? His theological brethren pro- 
ceeded to put him on the theological spot. He could 
not tell a lie, and truth, like murder, will out. One of 
these false brethren meeting him on the street thus 
accosted him: “If you embrace this sentiment I shall 
no longer own you for a brother.’”’ As the embracing 
had already occurred only one course was open. 
The fragile bubble of popularity exploded, and while 
at first Winchester seemed to have the majority of the 
congregation with him and a vote at the moment 
might have preserved him in his place as minister, yet 
the minority were shrewd, zealous and determined. 
Like their progenitors in the early church they played 
the political game well; they stalled for time. Ninety- 
one of them signed a protest against Universalism as 
being contrary to their statement of belief, and that 
seems to have turned the trick, for shortly thereafter, 
in December, 1781, this entry appears in the records of 
the church: “The following persons for having for- 
saken the foundation principle of our religion are no 
longer members of this church, but stand excluded 
until God shall restore them again by repentance.” 
A list of forty-two names is given which were read 
from the pulpit Sunday, Dec. 9. With Winchester 
their leader, these so-called heretics formed a society 
called ‘Universal Baptists.” 

Universalists may well pause when they stand at 
the corner of 17th and Sansom Streets, for the church 
there located was the unwilling cradle of the first 
Universalist church in this vicinity, and hence in- 
directly of all that came after. To that church there- 
fore we Universalists must ever be grateful. 


C O Elhanan Winchester we now turn, one of the 


We have said that Winchester was brought to this 
position by the book, “The Everlasting Gospel,’’ 
which owed its translation and publication undoubt- 
edly to de Benneville, and also to the profound impres- 
sion made upon him by de Benneville himself. This is 
evident in the fact that Winchester was instrumental 
in having de Benneville’s autobiography published, 
and in the preface he says, “I bless God that I was 
ever acquainted with Dr. George de Benneville, for 
such an humble, pious, loving man I have scarcely 
ever seen in my pilgrimage through life.”’ 

So was born the first Universalist society, called 
for a time the “Society of Universal Baptists.” That 
they were not entirely devoid of position in the city 
is evident from the interest taken by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, a prominent physician, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and surgeon-general of the Conti- 
nental Army. He was not a member of the society, 
but was its loyal apologist and helper, and later was a 
member of the committee that drafted the first state- 
ment of belief, to which we shall refer. His sympathy is 
evident in a letter he wrote Winchester when the 
latter was in England: “The Universalist doctrine 
prevails more and more in this country, particularly 
among persons eminent for their piety in whom it is 
not a mere speculation, but a new principle of action 
in the heart prompting practical godliness.”’ Such a 
clean bill of health is one that the church today may 
well covet. 

The irrevocable step being taken, the infant 
church was on its way, and, like most infants, it had 
little understanding of where it was going. However, 
the pressing immediate question was where could they 
meet? 

On the west side of Fourth Street below Arch 
was a building erected with money raised by the 
evangelist Whitefield for the use of itinerant preachers. 
In 1749 it had been purchased by Benjamin Franklin 
to be used as an academy, a room being partitioned off 
for the preachers forever. In 17538 the academy be- 
came the College of Philadelphia, and in 1779 the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. As Dr. Smith, the presi- 
dent of the university, was known to be sympathetic 
toward Universalism and as Dr. Rush was professor of 
chemistry in the faculty, it was but natural that the 
trustees should offer the use of the building to the new 
society. 

If the First Baptist Church may be said to have 
afforded the cradle of Universalism in this vicinity, 
then assuredly the University of Pennsylvania may 
be called its foster parent, providing shelter in time of 
need. No wonder our name is often misspelled and 
we are called the “‘University’’ Church. 

Soon after the little group was cast out Winchester 
preached a sermon on “The Outcasts Comforted,” 
which seems a typical case of “‘whistling to keep up 
one’s courage.” 

In this hall they worshiped for several years. In 
1785 an unsuccessful attempt was made to secure 
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money with which to build a church. But the year 
following Anthony Cuthbert, a mast-maker, and 
Abraham Collins, a sail-maker, bought from a lodge of 
Masons their building on Lodge Alley. The price was 
$4,000. The location is about where the new Custom 
House now stands. The purchasers at once united 
with the Society of Universal Baptists in a deed of 
trust which warrants the claim that this was the first 
piece of real estate owned for Universalist purposes in 
this country, antedating by about a month the day on 
which land for a like purpose was purchased in Boston. 
Let those who desire derive satisfaction from that 
‘ fact. 

We shall make more extended reference to John 
Murray later, but this is the place to note that his fol- 
lowers in Philadelphia united with the Society of 
Universal Baptists to worship in the new location. 
Here on May 25, 1790, was held the first Philadelphia 
Association, at which were drafted Articles of Faith 
which four years later were approved by the Univer- 
salist General Convention then meeting in Oxford, 
Mass. As this statement formed the basis of the 
Winchester Profession of Faith adopted in Winchester, 
N. H., in 1808, and which was the . ecognized creed of 
the church for nearly a century, it seems fair to claim 
that the little company meeting here in Philadelphia 
were in large measure the authors of that historic 
document. 

As without question the Murray Universalists 
were co-partners with the Universal Baptists in the 
great adventure they were jointly making, we must 
now turn to present John Murray, whose fame as 
founder of the Universalist Church suffers nothing by 
giving due credit to Elhanan Winchester and George 
de Benneville. 

(Dr. Benton then gave an interesting account of 
the life of Murray, and told the famous Murray- 
Potter story.) 

Murray paid several visits to Philadelphia, al- 
though he made no effort to establish a church. The 
first record we have is found in Abel C. Thomas’s 
History of Universalism in Philadelphia. Murray 
secured permission to preach in the First Baptist 
Church. For some unknown reason the permission 
was withdrawn, and the church escaped infection for 
the moment. If this was discourtesy to Murray, the 
sin was amply atoned a few years later when Win- 
chester got under their guard. 

On this occasion friends secured for Murray the use 
of Bachelors’ Hall, a club house in Kensington used for 
late suppers and dances, and thus not likely to be con- 
taminated by any heresy. An annalist remarks: “The 
Hall was once lent for the use of Murray, the Uni- 
versalist preacher, thus keeping the doctrine a cannon 
shot distant from the city.” 

There is no record of the number of followers Mur- 
ray had. Evidently he did have a large hearing and 
doubtless many became acquainted through him with 
the Universalist doctrine, and thus the way was paved 
for Winchester. 

Probably after Winchester and his followers 
withdrew from the Baptist Church and established 
themselves as an organized group, Murray advised 
his friends to unite with them, especially as he and 
Winchester were quite in agreement theologically. 
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Both were Trinitarians and both, it is interesting to 
note, believed in a personal devil. Here Winchester 
was the more consistent Universalist, for while Murray 
held that the devil and his angels would ultimately be 
destroyed, Winchester taught that the divine mercy 
was sufficient to save even them. 

With the advent of the Murrayites the Universal 
Baptists resigned their name and the two bodies 
formed The First Independent Church of Christ, 
commonly called Universalist. Note the similarity to 
the name of the Gloucester church, which Murray 
had already organized. This name had been recom- 
mended to all churches by the Philadelphi: Conven- 
tion. ; 

In 1793 the new society bought land and erected 
a church building at the corner of Fourth and Lombard 
Streets. This was long known as the Lombard Street 
Church, and was the parent of all the Universalist 
churches in the city, of which there have been as many 
as five, with perhaps two other groups that held ser- 
vices at various times but did not effect organization. 

While the Trinitarian element was supreme in the 
early days, we should note that in New England a 
radical change took place under the leadership of the 
great preacher Hosea Ballou, who in 1805 published 
his ‘Treatise on the Atonement,” which presented the 
Unitarian position. This view spread widely through- 
out New England and the churches farther west: 
Not that it ever was considered one of the cardinal 
tenets of the church. There were still many who held 
to the Trinitarian concept, which seems to be implied 
in the Winchester Profession of Faith, and the framers 
of the Boston Declaration, the so-called five points, 
were very careful to use phraseology which would be 
acceptable to both the Unitarian and Trinitarian ele- 
ments. 

In 1818 Abner Kneeland became minister of the 
Lombard Street Church. He was a Ballou Unitarian. 
And it must be added that he shared also the belief 
which came to be known as the “Death and Glory” 
doctrine, which held that all sin is due to the flesh, 
and consequently there can be neither sin nor punish- 
ment after death. This unfortunate doctrine be- 
came very prevalent for a time, and nearly wrecked the 
church in New England. It probably had some 
effect here, but it seems not to have been stressed by 
Winchester. 

Philadelphia and Pennsylvania have never proved 
as acceptable soil for Universalism as points farther 
north. Orthodoxy has been firmly intrenched and 
there have been and still are many spiritual sisters and 
brothers of the Vermont woman who, upon being told 
that there were some who actually believed that God 
would save all souls, exclaimed, ‘‘Well, as for me, I 
hope for better things.” 

In brief we may say that the Universalist Church 
in this vicinity was drawn from the following elements: 
From the English Baptists, represented by the First 
Baptist Church and perhaps others. From the Ger- 
man Baptist Brethren, who formed the nucleus of the 
church in Reading and some of whom were found in 
the Philadelphia churches. Further, in 1828, the Rev. 
Jacob Myers, a preacher of this sect, announced him- 
self a Universalist and organized churches in Wolmes- 
dorf and Reamstown. 
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From the Quakers, who later formed a consider- 
able body of recruits. Chief among them was the Rev. 
Abel C. Thomas, eloquent in pulpit and widely known 
and beloved for his gentle, kindly nature. 

From the followers of Murray, who came from 
various other folds. 

Although the theology of this early Universalist 
church was predominantly conservative, as we would 
say today, the chief difference between it and the or- 
thodox churches being its insistence on the restora- 
tion of all souls, still there was an underlying breadth 


which is evident in a resolution passed at the State 
Convention held in 1848: “Christianity is not a sectari- 
anism but a Gospel, not a creed to be believed but a 
life to be lived.”’ Thus a sentiment often expressed 
today and hailed: as something new was a moving 
spirit in the hearts of those Universalists who met 
nearly a century ago. 

I am sure they would be happy could they feel 
that the church they loved and helped to build had 
helped the world even a little to find that life which 
should be lived. 


Stabilization of Happiness 
Sheldon Shepard 


man sat at his desk and wrote this defence 
of his conduct: 

“T am tired of the awful uncertainty of 
everything. There is nothing in life for me but worry 
and anxiety. I can’t stand the continual tear of 
seeing things going to pieces, and being fearful every 
minute that something will go to pieces. My life is 
one long process of sitting in terror and waiting for the 
earthquake to strike. I can’t stand it. So I am 
putting an end to the terrible insecurity of life.” 

The insecurity of life 7s terrifying. Over all the 
years hangs the insecurity of age, with its ties of love 
and friendship broken by death and inactivity, with 
increasing weakness, failing faculties and threat of 
economic dependence. Hardly less is the uncertainty 
of the middle years, with the accumulation of emo- 
tional and mental strains, the burden of heavy tasks, 
the weight of many lives which hang uponit. Parent- 
hood is an endless procession of the unstable. All 
parents know that every venture of childhood and 
youth may come to pain or trouble. Accidents and 
wrong choices of conduct combine to keep the storms 
of anxiety whirling in the hearts of parents. Youth 
is probably the most insecure of all. By the time 
youth chooses a business, trade or profession, and 
prepares himself for it, social conditions may have 
changed so there is no opportunity for expression in 
that field. The stirrings of romantic love and idealism 
rouse him to devotion and mating, with all the intimate 
tenderness and sacrificial giving that it may mean. 
But marriage is upon the rocks these days, and those 
which are not wrecked seem to lead to dull, drab exist- 
ence drained dry of all romance and beauty. Youth, 
dreaming of ideals, finds the movements of social life a 
blizzard for the blasting of the tender shoots of ideal- 
ism. About us all is the horrible insecurity of a 
social system all wrong, with its spirit of racketeering 
whether seen in the gangster, the union, big business 
or petty intrigue. No wonder the weak of courage 
flee from the terrible insecurity of living. 

We know that life is dark only for the people who 
look at its darkness, and people have found through 
all the ages ways to meet life and turn it to beauty and 
to glory. If you understand life now, you know that 
there is a way that you can meet life at your age, and 
your condition, and your situation, taking all of its 
elements and working them together into a pattern of 
loveliness and beauty. 


Life is abundantly full of values. Every human 
situation reveals them by the score. The steadiness of 
life consists in this—that, no matter what happens, 
countless values always remain. That is the way life 
is set up. The creator has turned the human per- 
sonality into.a “jewel of a thousand facets, so that, if 
mud and dust accumulate, there are still enough clear 
ones to catch the sunshine of heaven, and turn it into 
the radiant colors of joy. No matter what happens, 
countless values still remain. 

Nobody can take all of the values which crowd 
themselves upon his life. No one can have every- 
thing that is available to him. Ona Sunday morning 
one may like to take a long hike; he may wish also to 
go to church and be inspired and help somebody else. 
He cannot do both. It is a good thing to go to a 
small church where there are only a few people, where 
everybody’s presence and inspiration helps. It is 
good also to go with a crowd, with largeness of num- 
bers, and evidence of prosperity. But at a given 
time one cannot do both—a choice must be made. 
One might like to live a year in each of twelve cities, 
coming in contact with different people, catching 
the taste and flavor of their lives. Yet it is fine to live 
in one community for twenty years, to see children 
grow up, see new unions, and share intimately the life 
of the city. But one cannot do both. Every accept- 
ance of one value is a refusal of others. Every day 
one says to life when it offers something fine and beau- 
tiful, “Thank you, Life, but I do not need it today.” 
As all persons are continually refusing to take many 
available values in order to substitute others, the way 
is clear for the maintenance of a high value content 
in human life. 

The first indication is this: Choose the highest 
values. Give life that general direction. The human 
race stands today in the midst of great disaster, simply 
because it has chosen lower values. We have chosen 
dogma and authority as against freedom and clean, 
hard, painful thinking. We have chosen reputation 
against character; the outer, seeming appearances of 
happiness and success instead of the real satisfactions. 
We have chosen selfish aggrandizement as against 
cooperation with our fellows. We have chosen the 
action of trying to draw life to us and make it minister 
to us, instead of the higher values of making our lives 
minister to life. So we have wrecked a beautiful 
world, and thrown the dust and smear and slime of our 
low choosing across the beautiful picture we have 
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built of a great, fine human race and beautiful in- 
stitutions. 

If life seems to be empty, if it is not found to be 
full of great richness, if you cannot face the situation 
as it is, and find that the sum of lifé’s values makes a 
great magnificent total of wealth to you, it is because 
you are making wrong choices. 

There is a tiny stream on the hillside that starts 
down toward the creek and river and irrigation ditch 
for living, refreshing service to a thousand farms. It 
hits a small boulder, and because of its little shift 
in direction goes over shining undrinking rocks and 
ends in a dirty stagnant pool. The direction of 
people’s choices toward lower, crasser things—seem- 
ingly insignificant—turns the stream of life, causes it to 
run over barren, slimy rocks and end in stagnant 
pools of disillusion and disappointment. 

Have as many values as possible of the things that 
are good. Do not carry the eggs of happiness all in 
one basket, thinking that happiness depends upon the 
preservation of any one value. There is a disease 
called hemiopia in which half of the field of vision is 
closed and one sees only part of that at which he looks. 
A man may be seen without head or feet, a train 
without a locomotive. Disasters come to people 
because of spiritual “hemiopia.’’ Looking at one 
section of life, and finding it blurred, they think there 
is an eclipse of everything that gives a light. 

Cultivate various phases of the personality. Be 
interested in having enough to eat and wear, interested 
in friends, have great ideals and convictions which 
pull on the heart—love a hundred simple things—keep 
available many values of life. 

Most important of all, and yet the simplest, is 
this suggestion: Immediately upon the destruction of 
any value of life, substitute another one for it. This 
is not the ordinary process. Immediately upon the de- 
struction of any value in life we usually sit down and 
wring our hands. We begin to weep or to rebel. We 
fasten our attention for weeks, maybe for years, upon 
that value which is gone. It is no help for anybody to 
say that that value is not gone, or that it did not 
amount to much. Life, like a thief in the night, steals 
into the chambers of the heart and carries away its 
precious jewels. But life also stands yet at the door 
and says, ‘“‘Let me come in and set this beautiful jewel 
in the place of the one that has been taken away.”’ 

President Glenn Frank tells of Ole Bull’s playing 
in an important concert when the A string of his 
violin snapped. Undaunted by an accident which 
would have delayed a lesser artist, the master im- 
mediately began transposing, and played the number 
through on three strings. At the coming of losses, 
we often feel that we cannot play the tune of life 
through on the strings that are left. But we can, and, 
to our surprise, often the melody is improved, and we 
go on joyously until another string takes the place of 
the one that was so good while we had it, but is now 
taken away. 

Durer, the German painter and engraver, had a 
very dear friend whose passion was to become a great 
painter. He put on a canvas the best work of which 
he was capable and showed it to Durer. ‘‘Here it is,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Will you look at it, and tell me if it has the 
spark of genius, something to bless the world, in color, 


line and form?” The artist looked it over, saw that it 
was crude, stiff, artificial, dead, and he said to his 
friend, “It isn’t your line, it isn’t your work, there is no 
evidence of what I ought to see.” The man turned 
away from him in grief, bowed his head and clasped 
his hands. As he sat there in disappointment, the 
painter cried, ‘““‘Wait a minute, don’t move, hold it, 
hold it.”” He began to sketch and caught an inter- 
pretation of spirit and emotion that except for the 
anguish of his friend never would have found its way 
toacanvas. There is always a value to be substituted 
for that which is gone. 

This is true of the superficial things, which do so 
much to destroy us, and of the losses that are im- 
portant, but do not reach clear down to our souls; but 
it is also true of the great currents of disaster which 
seem to carry everything away. It is true of every 
experience. 

In the last analysis, no one will find happiness in 
a changing world unless he has found something that 
he knows he cannot lose, something he knows cannot 
be destroyed. Much of our problem can be solved by 
choosing high values, by keeping alive to many 
interests and by transferring the allegiance of our at- 
tention to other values. But another thing we need. 
For true and reliable happiness, every person must 
build into his own philosophy some unshakable value. 
It is hard to find. We have to plow deep and sow the 
seeds of thought and endeavor. But one ought to 
have confidence in something he knows cannot be 
destroyed. 

There are at least two unshakable values available 
to every person. Perhaps, like everything else worth 
while, it will mean a struggle to obtain them in their 
fullness, but they are worth it. 

One of these resources which can be counted on 
never to fail is emotional security, a sense of inner 
worth great enough to fall back upon even if driven 
in wildest defeat before the accumulating onslaughts of 
misfortune. In estimating the effect upon her life 
of threatened disaster and experienced misfortune, 
I. A. R. Wylie exclaims, ‘Only one real disaster can 
overwhelm me, the loss of my inner integrity—my 
capacity to lose everything else and still lose nothing 
that really matters.”’ 

This sounds hard, even brutal, to a bruised heart. 
Yet why should one crumple in the face of his ad- 
versity, and surrender himself to the forces which 
have already robbed him of precious treasures? Shall 
he not, rather, look deep within to see if there is not 
something there to master circumstances and to reveal 
its worth in the bankruptcy of outer life? A little 
candle throws its beams a long way in the heart of a 
dark night. 

One may be conscious of resources which no turn 
of the wheel of fortune can take from him if he is 
aware of an inner integrity which cannot be shaken. 
“A man can stand a lot as long as he can stand him- 
self,” says Axel Munthe. “He can live without hope, 
without friends, without books, even without music, as 
long as he can listen to his own thoughts and to the 
singing of a bird outside his window and to the far- 
away voice of the sea.”” The irremovable value of his 
own inner worth is available to one who will build his 
fortunes of that stuff. 
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Still another abiding resource may be found in an 
unfailing confidence in life itself. In fact it is prob- 
ably true that no one has a happiness upon which he 
can count unless its assets include a philosophy by 
which one takes joy in counting upon the universe. 
The person who is sure God is looking after him is like- 
wise protected by the great reserve of faith. One 
who senses the sweep of purpose in the unfolding plan 
of the ages and aligns himself with that movement, 
may also be buttressed against all the storms of 
loss. 

A group of small boys were marooned in a tiny, 
shaky cabin during a severe storm. After several 
hours of anxiety, they were huddled together in fright. 
At a knock on the door, all but one were in panic, for 
fear makes of every circumstance material for its own 
feeding. The one boy went to the door and opened it 
to reveal his father standing there, “Oh,” cried the 
ladinjoy. “Itismy father; I knew he would come.” 

There should be something like that in life for 
everyone. That scmething at the heart of the uni- 
verse, that has planned and wrought the wonderful 
patterns of existence and taught human hearts their 
arts of learning and love—that something should be to 
all men the presence to which open all the doors of ex- 


perience so we can say, “It is my father, I knew he 
would come.” In the storms which dismay us and 
threaten our destruction, in the darkness, the fear and 
the danger, we may be sure that the universe will not 
fail of its purposes. 

As we cultivate the highest values, as we keep 
ourselves interested in many phases of life, as we learn 
to substitute other values for that which we cannot 
have, we can go far into the realm of happiness and 
usefulness if also we can have an unshakable value in 
our own inner integrity, and have always as an un- 
disturbed resource our confidence in the universe and 
its unfailing purpose. 

The realization of the inexhaustible resources of 
true value opens the way for a true stabilization of 
personal worth. When life says, ‘‘This is the value you 
must give up today,” we know the answer: ‘‘Very well; 
all my life I have been putting by one value to choose 
another. If this is what I must put by today, very 
well. I shall keep the unshakable values and, in place 
of those taken away, I shall set the finest, the highest, 
the greatest value I can find.”’ And the joy of it 
all is this: Nine times out of ten, when the soul makes 
that answer to its losses, life steals into the heart and 
sets up a value greater than the one it took away! 


Nature and Human Nature 


XXXI. 


The Search for the Blue Grosbeak 


Johannes 


and a half in finding it when we started out 
under proper guidance and in dead earnest. 

This blue grosbeak is a southern bird, related to 
our beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak of New England 
and New York, and also to the cardinal and evening 
grosbeak. It has the same thick bill and seed-eating 
habits as all the other birds of this family. It is not 
quite as large as the more common grosbeaks, but it 
is an inch longer than the indigo bunting, and it is a 
much heavier looking bird. It has a beautiful blue 
plumage when seen in the right light, with black wings 
marked with chestnut, and black back and tail tipped 
with blue. 

As to the song Robert Ridgeway wrote: ‘“The song 
of the male is a very beautiful though rather feeble 
warble, somewhat like that of the purple finch, but 
bearing a slight resemblance also to that of the rose- 
breasted grosbeak.”’ 

This bird came across the horizon of our lives be- 
cause we lived for many years in Washington where it 
is a rare summer resident. Once ina great while some 
friend interested in birds would tell about so-and-so 
having seen the blue grosbeak while coming home from 
Great Falls, or while walking down near the Lincoln 
Memorial. An entire season might pass without our 
hearing anything about it, and then some tantalizing 
story would come our way and stir us all up. For 
example, the Miners came back from Arlington and 
reported blue grosbeaks near the McClellan gate. 
The Platts, keen to see the birds, went there the next 
morning with the Miners, and as they drove through 


the McClellan gate Mrs. Miner said, “‘There are two, 
male and female, in the same place that they were 
yesterday.”” Mr. Platt burst out, ‘“Mrs. Miner, I do 
not believe you,” but there the birds were. But we 
never were around when the blue grosbeak appeared. 
It got so that finally the Madame would say sadly on 
the happiest bird trip, ‘‘I never expect to see the 
blue grosbeak.”’ 

What made things worse was that around Wash- 
ington, where we have taken most of our bird walks, 
this bird became more and more rare every year, owing 
to the clearing up of the weed and brier thickets which 
it likes. 

In May, 1934, I overheard two or three friends 
in the Audubon Society talking about going down into 
southern Maryland by motor to a place where the blue 
grosbeak is known to breed. They were to make the 
trip under the guidance of a young man who at the 
early age of twenty-six has become one of the most 
competent field naturalists in the District of Columbia. 
Instantly I asked if I might go and take the Madame. 
Our friends were delighted, but the trouble lay in 
finding a date on which we could agree. At last the 
trip was set for Friday, May 11, to start at 7 a. m. 
I got there by taking a fast-moving local sleeper out 
of New York to reach Washington at 5.40 a. m., in- 
stead of taking the long, slow-moving, steady sleeper 
that most travelers use, and which gets in at 7.14. 

It was sharp work getting up to the apartment, 
having breakfast, loading the car, picking up our 
friends, and reaching the south end of the Taft Bridge 
at 7 a.m. to meet our pilot car. 

The sky was overcast, the streets were wet from 
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the heavy rain of the night before, from the train 
windows I had seen pools and puddles of water along 
the country roads, and conditions were not altogether 
propitious. But the sun was making an effort to 
come through. 

Prince Georges, Charles and St. Marys Counties, 
Maryland, which we were to visit, lie southeast of the 
Capital in the peninsula formed by Chesapeake Bay on 
one side, and the broad winding Potomac on its way 
to meet the bay on the other side. It is about one 
hundred miles down the Potomac to Point Lookout, 
the end of the peninsula. This is the pilgrim land of 
Maryland, for on this peninsula the Catholic pilgrims 
under Calvert landed in 1634. 

To the people here, the Ark and the Dove mean 
what the Mayflower means to New England and the 
Half Moon to New York. St. Marys is their Plym- 
outh, and Leonard Calvert their Miles Standish. 
This year Maryland is celebrating the tercentenary of 
the settlement which marks the beginning of her his- 
tory. It is a warm region, almost at sea level, cut up 
by streams called swamps and streams called rivers. 
For years the river boats were the main means of 
communication with the outside world, but since the 
advent of the motor car, hard-surfaced roads have 
been built to La Plata, Leonardtown and the other 
principal places. Rock Point, Piney Point, Solomon’s 
Island and St. George Island have been fishing re- 
sorts for years, familiar to the people of Baltimore and 
Washington. 

In the thirty-five years that I have known Wash- 
ington I have only sailed around this region, down the 
Potomac and up the bay, or run across it by rail to 
Chesapeake Beach, which was in the old davs a 
favorite place for Sunday school picnics. Now we 
were really to enter the heart of the peninsula in order 
to find an elusive bird, add it to the life list, and to 
please the Madame. 

I was a little disgusted by what I read and heard 
about the blue grosbeak before we started, for a num- 
ber of authorities said what Chapman says: “Unless 
seen under the most favorable circumstances the adult 
male does not appear to be blue, but of an ill-defined 
dusky color, and may easily be mistaken for a cow 
blackbird unless most carefully watched.” 

Had I made an extra trip down from Boston, 
bought a full-fare rather than a week-end ticket, 
taken an extra day out of the busiest of all months 
in our Universalist Publishing House, traveled on a 
fast jerky sleeper and risen at 4.30 a. m., just to see 
a disreputable bird of a cow-bird type? That would 
be too much. Besides, I thought, it is a bird not 
plentiful anywhere, and what chance have we of run- 
ning it down in a single day? However, hot coffee 
went into the thermos, guava jelly sandwiches into 
the box, and blue sunoco or something as good into 
the gas tank. We were ready for the campaign. 

Down past the Capitol and the library, on out 
Pennsylvania Avenue, over the Anacostia, or Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac, on up the river bluffs, the 
Chevrolet and the Ford made their way. It was still 
misty, and the sun threw a weird diffused yellow 
light, but the country was beautiful. Already the 
foliage was fully out except on the oaks, which were 
half leaved out, the red-bud was gone, but every clump 


of woods had its white dogwood, and around many 
little homes the lilacs still hung on the bushes, al- 
though it was late. In the midst of the deciduous 
trees rose the dark cedars so characteristic of this sec- 
tion. 

We heard choice birds from the car, white-eyed 
vireos, cardinals, tanagers, redstarts, yellow warblers, 
and we knew that the woods were full of rarer war- 
blers, but we had no eyes for them—we were after the 
blue grosbeak. I was picturing a walk of miles and 
an all-day search, when several hands in the car ahead 
signaled a quick, quiet stop, and registered intense 
excitement. As we pulled up behind the other car, 
the young university-trained guide laconically uttered 
the magic words, ‘‘Blue grosbeak.’’- And when in low 
tones we said, “Where?” he said, ‘Sitting on the 
fence as we passed.” It is that way with birds. 
They surprise you. We had come only thirty-five 
miles. We had not covered half the distance to the 
place where we had expected to begin our search. 
And here we had passed him and scared him off the 
fence. Our doubts and fears soon were set at rest. 
In an old pasture grown up with weeds and bushes, 
enclosed by a rail fence of the old snake type, the blue 
erosbeak was flitting about and singing—now on a 
little bush, then up on a telephone wire, then down to 
the fence, and finally back to a field of corn stubble 
where he was joined by another male. Both were an 
exquisite blue. The light was right and we were at 
the right angle. They looked the part. We were able 
to watch them as long as we wanted to. To our own 
dear bluebird and the familiar indigo bunting which 
all summer are around the farm, to the jays east and 
west, and that rare mountain bluebird that Niles 
helped us see up in the Rockies above Denver, we now 
added this other bluebird and the memory of his song. 
I do not know what kind of bluebird Maeterlinck 
meant when he said “‘the bluebird for happiness,’’ but 
the blue grosbeak meant bubbling, exuberant, hap- 
piness and rejoicing to the eight persons in our 
party. 

We had started at 7.15 a. m., and it was now 
only ten minutes before nine, and our main objective 
had been reached. Perhaps some people would have 
turned around here, but our blood was up. On to 
further conquests, we thought. We took note of the 
field which lay to the right of the road just four and 
two tenths miles south of the little village of Waldorf 
on the Bryantown road, and then we started on. 

There is a warbler that even good observers see 
only once in two or three years, a marvelously beau- 
tiful warbler with deep golden head, shoulders and 
under parts. It is called the prothonotary. It is the 
one that Theodore Roosevelt meant when he said to 
Edward B. Clark, the newspaper man, “Clark, I 
intend to see that warbler with the long name if I 
have to go to Texas to do it.’’ Only once in my life 
had I seen him, and that was in the Boston Public 
Garden during migration. 

Two or three miles beyond the blue grosbeaks 
we stopped at the bridge marked Zekiah Swamp. 
Ball’s quick ear had caught the note of the prothono- 
tary warbler. It was quite a setting for the bird. 
Woods and swampy thickets on each side of the high- 
way, black water moving like oil under the bridge, 
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great blue herons, long necks arched, legs straight out 
behind, flying overhead, a chorus of bird notes, white- 
eyed vireos, Louisiana water thrush, scarlet tanager, 
wood thrush, cardinal, were about us, but all were dis- 
regarded for the slight song in one-two-three-four 
time of the rare prothonotary. I saw him, though not 
as fully and perfectly as the others, but I got his song 
tucked away in my memory. 

At Charlotte Hall in St. Marys County there is a 
school for boys dating from 1774, and “Ye Coole 
Springs’ opposite where we had lunch. We could 
hear the drum corps and see the parade ground where 
boys were being drilled. A pair of great-crested fly- 
catchers did sentinel duty for us near by, and a mock- 
ing-bird was our orchestra. We saw signs put up by 
the “Ark and Dove Society”’ and accepted a courteous 
invitation to drive through the school grounds. When 
we drove on we realized that we were in southern 
Maryland. We overtook two loads of tobacco. We 
passed fields of tobacco plants protected by netting 
from storms and bugs. We saw a road leading over to 
Port Tobacco, not far away. There were many 
cabins in the clearings. There were many lovely 
homes on the higher knolls. 

We pulled up to see a flight of several orchard 
orioles, a bird whose sweet song we heard off and on all 
day. We stopped to see a grasshopper sparrow on a 
wire, a little bird with a song so fine that most people 
think it is the call of an insect, and who keeps himself 
so hidden in the grass that many who have him on 
their places never know it. We stopped again at the 
edge of a wide field all ploughed up. We could hear a 
song but could not see a bird. Finally Ball made us 
see it. It was a little brown and gray and white bird 
ealled the prairie horned lark—a bird which has 
changed his range with the clearing of eastern forests 
and now seeks a prairie-like region wherever he 
ean findit. It wasa tiny bit of bird life, all alone ina 
great expanse of brown earth. Now it dropped behind 
a clod to eat, then it mounted a clod to sing. True to 
the traditions of the centuries, it was living out its life 
on a Maryland prairie-like field, much as its ancestors 
had lived on the limitless prairies of the Middle West. 

When we were lunching we asked one another 
what bird we most wanted to see in the afternoon, and 
several said summer tanager. The Madame had 
seen it several times down near Mount Vernon, but 
never when [ had been along. 

The summer tanager is another of those southern 
birds which only infrequently go north of Washington, 
and while we have the scarlet tanager around Wash- 
ington all summer, the summer tanager is rare. | 
very much wanted to see it, but knowing how tanagers 
hide in thick foliage I hardly expected to. 

Six miles below Mechanicsville, Howard gave us 
the high sign of something worth while, and soon 
showed us a young male summer tanager who was 
singing in a grove back of a schoolhouse. The chil- 
dren seemed intensely amused at the sight of eight 
adults stopping to look at a bird. Perhaps a wise 
teacher will explain to them how well worth while the 
study is. A mile or so farther on, Mrs. G, the driver 
of the other car, Howard and I went a little way into 
an open grove and there saw a male and female sum- 
mer tanager close together, with a scarlet tanager 


flitting down and singing in the next tree, the sun on 
them all. There were the contrasting songs together. 
There were the contrasting colors—brilliant scarlet 
and warm rosy red. The summer tanager, with the 
blue grosbeak and prairie horned lark, made three new 
birds for my life list—birds seen at least once in a life- 
time. 

Alone I could not possibly have found them. 
With the Madame’s help I might have found some of 
those that we saw, but the success of a memorable 
day came largely from the almost uncanny ability of 
Howard Ball to hear the one note wanted, above both 
a chorus of other notes and the noise of traffic, and 
then with the precision of a red Indian to walk straight 
to the spot where the bird was. 

It was 2 p. m.—hot and sticky. Two of those in 
my car were tired, and so we turned back at a point 
sixty-six miles below Washington. The other car 
went on thirty miles farther to Piney Point for the 
brown-headed nuthatch, a characteristic little bird 
of the pine groves of the South. We know now where 
he lives, and shall see him some other time. 

As we drove home the same weird haze lay over 
all distant objects. The paper the next day said that 
it was “‘a thick cloud of dust swirling at high altitude 
from the sun-parched wheat fields of the West.” 
The Weather Bureau called it the worst dust storm 
ever recorded in Washington. But the blue grosbeaks 
were waiting for us at their field. This time they 
made good another comment of the books: ‘The 
blue grosbeaks usually sit motionless in a watchful 
attitude for a considerable length of time, and thus 
easily escape observation.’”’ They watched us for 
some time from the limb of a tree and flew off only 
when we came up close. 

The dust storm had passed the next morning. 
The day was clear and sunny. Fleecy cumulus clouds 
moved slowly across a deep blue sky. It was perfect 
for the Audubon outing to Miller and Mount Vernon. 
Dr. Palmer, president, had secured police escort so 
that the party could halt on the boulevard whenever 
something important appeared. 

I had to stay at my desk, which this morning 
was the back seat of my car parked along the Potomac 
not far from Mount Vernon. The Audubon people, 
under Dr. Palmer, were getting a great list. The 
motor-cycle policeman acting as escort and the bus 
driver interviewed me about the reason for it all. 

“What's the good of it?’ said the bus driver. 
“First of all, fun,’ I said. “It is better than golf. 
It is more exciting then baseball. It beats champagne 
and lobster all hollow.” They grinned appreciatively. 
Every man, they held, had a right to have his fun as 
he wanted it. “Second,” I said, “it is for knowledge. 
It’s a part of science. It’s all tied up together. Every 
fact a man finds out may come in handy when least 
expected. Besides, all the facts about birds are re- 
lated to agriculture. The birds are the great insect 
destroyers. It helps build up the country to protect 
birds.’”’ This seemed to impress them, but the crown- 
ing argument was hunting. ‘There would not be any 
ducks for you to hunt,” I said to the policeman, “‘if 
it were not for folks like these. Take good care of 
them.” “I get you,” he called back as he moved off. 
“T’ll deliver them safe and sound.”’ 
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My Cape Cod Story--I'V 


Asa M. Bradley 


EN I returned from the West, there was 
no minister at Chatham, and I consulted 
father. He recommended the parish 


sonally, he volunteered to accompany and introduce 
me. But he couldn’t go that day, the next, nor the 
next; and so kept putting off until the Patriot brought 
word of the call to one of our ministers. Later, in 
Boston, I met Charles Nickerson, who asked, ‘“‘Why 
don’t you try for Chatham?” 

“No use. They have called 

“But he declined, and they have called ——.” 

“Then it is still no use.” 

“May be not. He has the call in his pocket, and 
has neither accepted nor rejected, but if he finds 
something that suits him better, he too will decline.” 

This time I didn’t wait for father, but wrote. 
By return mail I received a card, “Can you come 
next Sunday?” It was the bitterest, coldest day of 
the winter. My diary says, ‘Congregation thirty- 
nine.’ The trustees explained their circumstances, 
and asked me to come the following Sunday. 

After the Y. P. C. U. meeting in the evening, we 
had a visit at Mr. Ziba Nickerson’s, and got under 
way about 9.30, bright moonlight, and cold. After a 
time I missed my landmarks. I had never been over 
the road before, and the horse, a recent purchase of 
father’s, hadn’t yet learned where his crib was located. 
He was showing astonishing speed—for him, and in 
the wrong direction. Houses all dark, nowhere that 
I could inquire. I reflected that the Cape at that 
point is only six or seven miles from shore to shore, 
and anywhere on the north side I would know my 
bearings; my business was to get across the Cape by 
the most direct road possible. Locating the North 
Star, I turned into the first road leading toward it. 
How many times J had to turn toward that star I have 
no idea: but it was disconcerting the way those wood 
roads did twist and wind. And as soon as we left the 
state road, the old horse lost his enthusiasm. Finally 
I came to a marker leading to one of our own wood-lots 
about two miles from home, and drove into the barn 
on the stroke of midnight. Relating this experience to 
a friend, he remarked, ‘‘Who but an old Cape Codder 
would think of steering a horse and buggy by the 
North Star?” 

The following Sunday we had a congregation of 
one hundred by count, not guessing. The following 
week came a card saying, “ has accepted.”’ I was 
disappointed. For several reasons I wished to locate 
on the Cape, and I liked the looks of the Chatham 
people. It might not have been good for me, but I 
think it would have been good for Cape Cod Univer- 
salists to have a minister among them who thought as 
they thought, and spoke their language. 

A few years later, during the August vacation, 
we drove to Chatham one Sunday evening. We 
found the Y. P. C. U. just assembling. Dr. H. N. 
Couden had preached that day and was present, also 
Charles Nickerson, home for vacation. We had a 
great meeting, and a delightful visit after it. Some 
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two weeks later, on our way to our home in Maine, 
Charles Nickerson rode with us for a few miles. He 
was back on his job in Gardiner. And in a few weeks 
came word of his death—cut down at the peak of his 
usefulness; a good man, and a faithful, hard-working 
minister. 

Tradition says that Shalathiel Nickerson visited 
Boston and there heard one of our early preachers. 
However that may have been, it was largely on his 
initiative that the Chatham society was organized in 
1822. This is the first Universalist society of which 
we have record on the Cape. The first meeting-house 
was built in 1824. This society was not strictly local, 
for I recognize among the names of the founders some 
living in both Brewster and Orleans. It is said that, 
after the material for the building had been assembled, 
and before work was begun, the good people of the 
“Old Order’ held a prayer-meeting on the spot, sup- 
plicating the Lord to defeat the plans of the Univer- 
salists. Evidently this was not the prayer of right- 
eousness, for the work prospered. This building was 
in the north part of the town, where the Universalist 
cemetery is located. It seems peculiar to Chatham 
that each religious society has its separate burial 
ground. The house was dedicated, and at the same 
time one Calvin Munroe was ordained, to be paid a 
salary at the rate of $250 per year—which I presume 
meant $5.00 a Sunday. For some reason he was 
later disfellowshiped, and went to another denomina- 
tion. 

A second house was erected in the village about 
1850. This was destroyed by fire, and the present 
house was dedicated Nov. 19, 1879. The church was 
organized in 1831, under articles of faith as drafted 
by John Murray. The Winchester Profession was 
substituted some years later. 

It is difficult to trace the early pastorates, nor did 
all the ministers live in Chatham; but the following 
list is fairly correct: 

Calvin Munroe, 1824. Charles Spear, 1828. 
Lived in Brewster. Abraham Norwood, 1833-35. 
Lived in Brewster. A. P. Cleverly, 1835. Chatham 
and Orleans. W. S. Cilley, ? (The report of the 
General Convention, 1888, held at Boston, gives 
Cilley’s name among those present, and as from 
Chatham.) W. S. Clark, 1840-42. Gamaliel Col- 
lins, ? Joshua Britton, Jr., 1845. Alvin Abbott, 
1849-’50. E. M. Knapen, 1852-55. Mather RE. 
Hawes, 1854-57. (Retired from the active ministry 
some years later and took a position in the Boston 
post office, but supplied whenever opportunity of- 
fered.) Benton Smith, 1859-64. (Later, for several 
years agent for the Universalist Publishing House.) 
F. C. Flint, 1865-66. W.W. Wilson, 1867-68. Wm. 
Hooper, 1869-70. Geo. Proctor, 1872-73. N. P. 
Smith, 1874-75. B. L. Bennett, 1877-99. H. N. 
Couden, 1883-90. (Rev. H. N. Couden, D. D., Chap- 
lain of Congress.) Edward Morris, 1891-94. N. E. 
Spicer, 1895-96. Richard Eddy, 1898-1903. 

_ Summer preaching has been held during succeed- 
ing years. 
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The Preacher’s Partners 
Sir John Adams 


5) REACHERS, like all other public speakers, 

«| must remember that their life’s work is a 
partnership, that their vocation is a bi-polar 
one. There is the preacher-pole and the 
hearer-pole: the pulpit and the pew must each do its 
work if the sermon is to be a success. Students at the 
training colleges are taught that the difference be- 
tween teaching and lecturing comes in just here. They 
are told that in teaching there is open give-and-take, 
teacher and pupil each doing his part. Their work is 
bi-polar: there is the teacher-pole and the pupil-pole. 
In lecturing or preaching, on the other hand, it is 
maintained that there is only one active pole: the 
speaker does all the work. Accordingly, preaching 
may be said to be uni-polar. But when we look farther 
into the matter, we find that this distinction cannot 
be maintained. 

In a sermon that is really a sermon the work is 
divided between the preacher and the congregation. 
One is tempted to say “equally divided,” but this 
would not be quite true. Physically, no doubt, the 
preacher is more active than his hearers, but mentally 
and spiritually the two poles are actively at work. 
Indeed, on the purely mental plane, it may be reason- 
ably maintained that the pew has harder work than the 
pulpit. For the congregation comes there, without 
any special preparation, to deal with the subject the 
preacher has chosen. He knows the line he has made 
up his mind to follow, the arguments he is going to use, 
the conclusions he is going to draw. They know none 
of these things, and, accordingly, must be on the alert 
to catch each of his points, and be prepared to fol- 
low, more or less critically, the development of his 
thought. 

The idea that the congregation is playing a pas- 
sive part is strengthened by the common belief that 
hearing is a passive process. There is some justifica- 
tion for this general impression. When we use the 
familiar expression, ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,’ there is the suggestion that the hearing lies 
in the choice of the pew. But the demand for the 
congregation’s attention is stronger than the word 
hear usually suggests. This word is really limited to 
the physiological process of exercising the sense of 
hearing. It usually implies no effort. When at a 
political meeting a man shouts ‘Hear, hear!’’ he does 
suggest a certain element of command. But this is 
unusual. In ordinary life we hear without making 
any special effort, and indeed, under certain circum- 
stances, we have to make a positive effort not to hear 
things that we feel we ought not to hear. 

There is a convenient word that does imply effort 
in this direction. When we listen we deliberately put 
ourselves in a position to hear certain sounds and to 
interpret them. A cat at a mouse-hole, and the in- 
telligent occupant of a pew at sermon time, are both 
listening. If a brass band passes a church while 
the sermon is going on, the congregation all hear it, 
but most of them will pay the preacher the compli- 
ment of listening to him. That the two words are far 
from synonymous may be seen from the fact that one 
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can hear without listening, and listen without hearing 
anything. 

The amount of effort varies according to the 
amount of interest aroused. Thus, in listening to the 
sermon there is a sort of rhythm of attention, a more 
or less regular rise and fall of attention. There is an 
alternation of two beats—an intensive beat and a 
diffused one. Now the attention is concentrated on a 
narrow area, and again it is scattered over a wide one. 
When this is pointed out to people, they are inclined 
to agree, but are apt to come to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the intensive beat is the important one, 
and the diffused beat more or less negligible. They 
watch a painter, for example, working close to his easel, 
using his smallest brush. “‘Ah,” they say. ‘‘Good man! 
He is working for his living.” By and by he steps 
back from his easel and takes a general look at the 
picture, maybe scratching his nose the while with the 
butt of his brush, end the watcher thinks, ‘“Now he is 
loafing,” but is kind enough to add, to himself, “‘After 
all, the man cannot be working all the time; he needs 
a rest now and again.”’ 

In truth the painter is doing as good work at the 
distant range as at the close. When he stands back 
he is at his diffused beat, but this is as important for 
the picture as is the intensive beat when he is working 
out some of the delicate details. 

The sermon must naturally take account of this 
rhythm. The preacher cannot be on the heights all 
the time; there must be periods in the plain. The lis- 
teners must have their times at low levels, which does 
not mean that anything amiss is happening to the 
natural development of the plan of the sermon. That 
is going on all the time, and the diffusion-beats supply 
just the necessary opportunities for the listeners to 
let their minds play around the whole subject, and fit 
in the elements into their proper places. 

If the preacher accepts the challenge to put him- 
self into the place of his listeners—and unless he can 
do this his chance of success is small—he is naturally 
on the lookout for some sort of test, to estimate the 
success of his congregation in listening. Now a useful 
test that each listener may apply to his own case is: 
How far can I project myself into this sermon that is 
developing before me? How far can I anticipate 
what is coming? For some years I conducted a class 
at the University of London for the training of young 
lecturers. When I used to suggest this test for listen- 
ing, these young people received it with gloom. Their 
view obviously was that nobody in their audiences 
was likely to anticipate what they were going to say. 
They regarded the plan as a reflection on their orig- 
inality. They did not see that in a well-organized ad- 
dress it is a merit, not a defect, when the audience is 
able to make a successful guess at what is coming. 
My students did not realize what we all know, that in 
reading aloud the eye is usually far ahead of the word 
we are at any moment uttering; that a player’s eye is 
usually bars ahead of the note he is at a given moment 
producing on his instrument. 

What these young lecturers were thinking about 
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was the type of address in which some ingenious and 
unusual point is suggested and gradually worked out, 
while the audience is puzzledly and rather uncom- 
fortably moving along in the dark, only to have the 
solution flashed upon them at the end. There is room 
for this sort of address and an occasional relief, and it 
does not in any way interfere with the “‘projection”’ 
test of the audience. They are thinking ahead the 
whole time, and suggesting to themselves all manner of 
solutions, each of their mistakes serving to heighten 
the effect of the unexpected conclusion to which the 
argument leads. 

But while such diversions are permissible, and even 
praiseworthy, the preacher will be well advised who 
keeps his discourses on a level at which it is possible 
for his listeners to anticipate his general line of thought. 
So long as the great majority of the congregation can 
project themselves just a little way ahead of the 
point the preacher has reached at any given moment 
in his sermon, there is assurance of the possibility of 


an intelligent partnership between pulpit and pew. 
We are all familiar with the advice of the English 
bishop to his young curates: “Tell your congregation 
what you are going to say; say it; then tell them you 
have said it.”’ Excellent advice in dealing with an 
unintelligent church membership; but it is certainly 
inapplicable in dealing with a congregation of average 
ability, and is out of the question when the preacher 
aims at the partnership with which we are here con- 
cerned. 

A great deal has been said about the danger 
of ‘“‘speaking over the heads’ of the congregation, 
and nearly as much about the error of talking down to 
them. The difficulty is to be met by establishing a 
genial give-and-take between the two _ positions. 
Above all, there must be elasticity in the preacher’s 
attitude as he approaches either extreme. The im- 
portant point is to keep in view throughout this idea 
of partnership. The preacher who cooperates with his 
congregation is in little danger of going astray. 


A New Christening Service--II 


L. Griswold Williams 


THE CHRISTENING SERVICE 


The minister shall read the following Scripture, or 
portions of it, either preceding the christening, or in the 
regular place for the Scripture lesson: 


Hear, O ye people, our God is One; and thou shalt love thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might. And these words shall be upon thy heart; and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children. And all thy children 
shall be taught of God; and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren. Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it. 

Desire not a multitude of unprofitable children, neither de- 
light in ungodly sons. Trust not thou in their life, neither re- 
spect their multitude; for one that is just is better than a thou- 
sand; and hetter it is to die without children than to have them 
that are ungodly. 

And the people were bringing unto Jesus their babes, that he 
should bless them; but when his disciples saw it, they rebuked 
them. But Jesus called them unto him, saying, Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for to such be- 
longeth the Realm of God. And he took them in his arms, and 
laid his hands upon them in blessing. 

And there arose a questioning among the disciples, which 
of them was the greatest. And when Jesus saw the questioning 
of their hearts, he took a little child and set him by his side, and 
said unto them, Whoso shall receive one of such little ones in my 
name, receiveth me; and whosoever receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me: for he that is least among you all, the same is 
great. 

And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most 
High, for thou shalt go before the face of God to make ready his 
ways, to give knowledge of salvation unto his people. For the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shalllead them. They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all God’s holy mountain; for the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of God, as the waters cover the sea. For the heavens are 
the heavens of God, but the earth hath he given to the children 
of men. 

Here ends the reading of the Lesson. Let us pray. 


The minister shall lead the people in reading this 
prayer: 


O Eternal and Creative Spirit, who dost evermore incarnate 


thyself in human flesh and walk among the ways of men—gen- 
eration after generation since the first man sensed his kinship 
with the Infinite, men have knelt in holy wonder at the miracle 
of birth; and with consecrated hearts aspired to take upon them- 
selves the sacred cares of parenthood. 

Now as of old thy worshipers gather, wondering, to celebrate 
the marvel of new life; again the child is‘ in the midst, waiting 
his elder’s oath of nurture, and the bestowal of his own blest name. 

Stirred by hallowed memories in this hour, we feel in the 
high beating of our hearts that one blood by which all the chil- 
dren of earth are one, and know that by thy spirit are we ani- 
mated, and to one far destiny of godhood are we all sent 
forth. 

Humbly we confess no bond of family less than the universal; 
to every little one, linked to us by the invisible ties of a common 
heritage, we would give our love. 

Sanctify to us this ceremony; confirm with power the vows 
now to be spoken; lead us with reverence to find our own lost 
infancy shining from the face of every child; and baptize our 
souls anew with knowledge of our own divinity, as we shall see 
thee reaching forth to revelation from every baby heart. Amen! 


Here the minister shall address the congregation: 


Dearly beloved of the free spirit: we are met to initiate a 
new soul into the ancient and catholic fellowship of seekers after 
God and lovers of mankind; to receive the vows of these parents 
(or guardians); and to bestow the name which shall be henceforth 
a sign of the child’s spiritual birthright. 

In our eyes, all children are offspring of the divine, and one 
with the indivisible family of man. It is meet, therefore, that you 
be charged with your accountability, and take upon yourselves 
your obligations as members of this church. You will rise and 
repeat after me: 


ere the congregation shall rise and read, or repeat 
after the-minister : 


We, the people of this church, united in the holy hope of a 
finer life and a better world, strengthened by the precious example 
of the saints, whose lives were testimonies to that hope and steps 
toward its fulfillment, and trusting to the ferfecting of humanity 
through the plastic soul of childhood: do solemnly acknowledge 
our responsibility for the spiritual nurture of all such as are of our 
household of faith, as well as for the making of a worthier common 
life, in which every little one shall be helped to attain his best; 
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and do here promise that so far as in us lies, by precept, example 
and influence, as separate members and as a hody, we shall foster 
the divinity latent in this child (these children), so help us God. 
Amen! 
Here the congregation shall be seated. The minister 
addresses the parents or guardians as a group, they being 
seated before him: 


The long road that man has traveled upward from the brute 
is measured even by this: the care he bestows upon his offspring. 
Blind parenthood is of the lower order of creation; wise parent- 
hood, with vision consecrated to the best, is man’s most perfect 
sharing of the creative life of God. 

You who have brought these children hither do confess 
your acceptance of your holiest duties, and your need of con- 
firmation in your high intention. In acknowledgment of that 
exalted purpose, you will rise and repeat after me: 


Here the parents shall rise as a group and repeat to- 
gether after the minister: 


To the best of our powers and with growing knowledge, we 
will instruct this child in the principles of Christian living, by our 
lives marking such a pattern as it were well for him to follow, and 
in all ways aiding him to be awake to beauty, desirous of good- 
ness, and fearless for truth; and for the fulfillment of this vow, we 
do bespeak the prayers and endeavors of those here assembled, 
and the benediction of God. Amen! 


Here the parents shall be seated. Standing near the 
font, the minister shall address himself to the parents of 
each child separately, who will rise and present their off- 
spring: 


Name this child. 


Here the parents shall name the child, and the min- 
ister, taking him in his arms or by the hand, shall proceed: 


With the baptism of this water, the ancient symbol of divine 
life, I consecrate thee to God; and name thee with the name of 
. to be henceforward a sign of thy spiritual heritage, 
Amen! 


and a seal of sacred vows here spoken. 


The minister shall apply the water in the form of a cross 
upon the forehead of the child; and present to the parents 
a certificate of christening. 


When all children have been christened, the minister 
shall pronounce this benediction: 


Now may the consciousness of divine kinship and human 
brotherhood that was in Jesus of Nazareth be with you all, and 
abide in your hearts forevermore. Amen! 


While such parents and children as wish to do so are 
retiring, the congregation will rise and sing without an- 
nouncement : 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath, beneath the hiil, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 


Lo! such the child whose early feet 
The vaths of peace have trod, 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay; 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill! 
Must shortly fade away. 


Dependent on thy bounteous breath, 
We seek thy grace alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age and death, 
To keep us still thine own. 
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CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


The 102d annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention was held in Stafford May 9-10, 1934. This was the 
eighth time the Stafford society had entertained the Convention. 
No church ever was a more capable or hospitable host. 

The attendance was large and constant, the spirit optimistic, 
the proceedings harmonious and the outlook encouraging. All 
the parishes are provided with ministers. Stamford is the only 
parish looking for a new minister, since Dr. Lee, who went into a 
critical situation “temporarily,’’ now insists that the time has 
come to engage a younger man who can give to the situation the 
energy it demands. 

The treasurer’s report showed a successful financial year 
under difficulties. In common with all organizations having 
invested funds, the Convention has suffered somewhat, but to a 
far less extent than almost any other organization, so far as 
known to its official board. A substantial amount of several 
thousand dollars is now held to the credit ot present and past 
ministers of the state, under the so-called ‘“‘Pension Service’ 
plan, though not a pension in the ordinary sense. Each year the 
Convention puts aside $200 for each full year of each minister’s 
service, up to ten years. This sum as it accumulates, with in- 
terest, will be available to the beneficiaries at the age of sixty-five 
years, or to their tamilies in case of death of the beneficiary, or 
total disability. 

The annual report of the Executive Board was read and 
approved. Among other items it showed generous appropriations 
to denominational causes and other worthy interests: $500 to the 
Japan Mission, $200 to the General Sunday School Association, 
$75 to the Connecticut Federation of Churches, $40 to the Con- 
necticut Temperance Union, delegate expenses, two represen- 
tives from each church school to summer institutes, and the 
usual $20 to each local Y. P. C. U. sending delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention. These church school and Y. P. C. U. dele- 
gates, now aided by the Convention for several years, constitute 
one of its most profitable investments. 

By recommendation of the preceding Convention the Execu- 
tive Board amended the ministers’ ‘‘Service Pension” plan so 
that credit to each minister will be given for each full year of 
service in the state, instead of for each “fiscal year’’ of the Con- 
vention. 

Following established custom, the parishes made verbal 
reports from the floor. At New Haven Dr. Fischer is beginning 
his twenty-ninth year. In Danbury the minister’s canvass has 
resulted in the collection of $2,000, enough to wipe out the 
deficit existing at the time the canvass was undertaken. The 
society has $1,000 less deficit than sixteen months ago, and $600 
less than a year ago. Bridgeport and Norwich reported credit- 
able gains and constructive work under comparatively recent 
pastorates. In Hartford and New London good work is being 
done. Meriden continues steadily under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Delmar E. Trout, in spite of many losses and reverses. 
Stamford, as already reported, has done well under Dr. Lee and 
is looking tor a minister. Stafford, reported by Chairman Charles 
B. Pinney, is a fine example of steady and constructive work by 
a small country church. Thanks to the generosity and foresight 
of past and present members, thesociety has a substantial endow- 
ment and one of the best parsonages in the denomination, sep- 
arately endowed. With a Ladies’ Society one hundred years 
old in July, and church school ninety-six years old, it finds both 
societies sustaining their long record for active and faithful work. 
Three ministers have come into our church through this little 
school and three children of tormer pastors are in the ministry. 
Special mention was made of the “fund or several thousand dol- 
lars, the Look-out Fund, recently established by Miss Celia Holt 
ior the relief of needy persons in the parish.’ One of the most 
interesting exhibits at the Convention was an illustrated scrap- 
book history of the society, compiled by Miss Maud G. Booth. 

Resolutions were adopted: Of sympathy to the tamilies of 
the late Edwin Eli Smith, for twenty years on the Executive 
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Board ot the Convention; of thanks to the Stafford church and 
people and the Stafford Press, and the Christian Leader and 
Station WICC; of congratulation to Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. 
Tracy, of Norwich, both active delegates on the floor of the 
Convention, and about to observe (May 23) the sixty-second 
anniversary 01 their marriage. Congratulations were also ex- 
tended to Mr. John Peterson, Y. P. C. U. state president, and 
Miss Marjorie McArthur, his fiancee. 

In addition to these formal resolutions there was a vote 
of sorrow and sympathy to the family oi the late Otto G. Hirsch- 
feld, of Meriden, whose death occurred the day before the Con- 
vention assembled. Greetings were extended to Luman L. 
Hubbell of Los Angeles, and to several other persons. An addi- 
tional resolution was offered by Mrs. John Clarence Lee, as 
follows: ‘‘Resolved, that this Convention send greeting to Miss 
Celia Holt of Stafford, and express its sincere appreciation ot 
all she has done ror her community and her church.” 

(Miss Holt contributed to the endowment of the society, 
gave the parsonage, paid for the large addition to the church 
school and ladies’ parlor annex, established the Look-out Fund, 
and taught in the church school for many years, in addition to 
being active in all good works and generous in countless direc- 
tions. At the time of the Convention she was confined, probably 
permanently, to her house.) 

Recommendations were adopted: Commending the Board 
appropriations and recommending a continuance and repetition 
ot the same; recommending the continuance of aid to church 
schools and local unions for delegate purposes; recommending 
continuance of the Mid-Year Meetings. Preaching missions 
were recommended under a new plan. Provision was made for 
appointment of a Commission on Religious Education. An ap- 
propriation was also recommended tor the General Theological 
Library, serving all ministers in New England with books, with 
free postage in both directions. There was also a recommenda- 
tion that the secretary of the Convention prepare a publicity 
exhibit of ai! the societies in the state and have it ready for the 
Mid-Year Meeting. 

The Rey. C. H. Emmons represented the General Conven- 
tion, explained the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship plan, and 
announced the appointment of Mr. J. Albert Robinson of Bridge- 
port as state vice-president tor the plan. Mr. Robinson then 
presented the Loyalty Fellowship Banner to representatives of 
several churches which already have members enrolled. 

The address Wednesday evening was given by Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, Superintendent of Churches in New York State. He 
spoke on “What Is Right with the Church?” Showing that those 
too ready, even within its ranks, and in its ministry, to tell what 
is “wrong” with the church, usually do so by putting the worst 
foot torward, Dr. Leining made a striking presentation of the 
vital and continuous honorable service of the church, through all 
its years and at the present time. He made one feel that, in be- 
longing to the church, one is a part of one of the greatest of all 
human institutions, in a work vitally necessary and bound to 
succeed. 

The occasional sermon, “‘Unemployed Religion,’’ was de- 
livered Thursday morning by the Rey. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford, who showed most convincingly the large extent to which 
the facilities of the church and the energies and capacities ot its 
people, and its auxiliary departments, are still ‘unemployed.’ 
He suggested practical ways in which employment might be 
found to the benefit of society. 

The Rey. Clifford D. Newton, minister in Stafford, ot- 
ficiated at the holy communion service, assisted by the Rey. 
Harold H. Niles and the Rev. Stanley Manning. 

Greetings were received from the National Y. P. C. U., rep- 
resented by the Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society ot Connecticut, through its president, Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, and, by letter, the Connecticut Y. P. C. U. 
by its president, Mr. John Peterson. 

The committee on elections reported as follows: Delegates, 
43, ministers 9, visiting ministers 7, state board members 7, 
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total 66. Counted twice, 3. Actual total 63. This was simply 
the official body. At least double the above total attended the 
Convention and more than one hundred were present at the 
annual banquet, Wednesday evening. 

The election of officers (in every case a re-election) was as 
follows: President, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven; vice- 
president, the Rev. Delmar E. Trout, Meriden; secretary, the 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury; treasurer, Mr. Herbert E. 
Belden, Hartford; trustee, Mr. Edwin A. Tracy, Norwich. Fel- 
lowship Committee, the Rev. Stanley Manning, Hartford, the 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Stafford, and Mr. Ezra B. Wood, New 
Haven. Committee on World Peace, the Rev. Stanley Manning. 
Trustee of the Universalist Publishing House (three years), Mr. 
Charles B. Pinney. Auditors, Messrs. Arthur G. Hinckley and 
H. Howard Wallace. Preacher of the occasional sermon, the 
Rev. Harold H. Niles. Place of next.Convention, New Haven. 

As usual the Convention was preceded by the annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connecti~ 
cut. The report will be given elsewhere. An cutstanding fea- 
ture was a notable address on the Japan work by Mrs. C. C. 
Champlin of Hartford, retiring from the official board after 
twenty-five years of continuous service. 
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MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


The one hundredth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention has gone into history. It was held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, in the place of its 
birth, the First Universalist Church in Lynn. 

The attendance on Wednesday evening and through Thurs- 
day was estimated at 850. The committee on elections reported 
eight officers, forty-three ministers, two licentiates, and 127 ac- 
credited delegates. The delegates represented fifty-four of the 
ninety-one parishes in the state. There were three visiting min- 
isters, Dr. van Schaick, the Rev. William Couden of Rhode 
Island, and the Rev. Asa M. Bradley, the Superintendent in New 
Hampshire. 

In spite of the effects of the depression, which were shown 
on the material side of the work, the spirit of the people was never 
better and the high order of the speaking was remarked by all. 
The hospitality of the Lynn parish and the admirable way in 
which every local detail was attended to gave great satisfaction 
to the many visitors. 

The Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, the president, ealled the Con- 
vention to order at 7.15 on Wednesday evening. After the read- 
ing of the warrant for the annual meeting, the sessional commit- 
tees were announced as follows: Official Reports and Recom- 
mendations, Mr. Harold C. Hamilton, chairman, Mr. Howard 
C. Dawes, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, the Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
the Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Grace J. Stiles, and the Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker; Nominations, the Rev. Otto S. Raspe, chair- 
man, Mr. Earle W. Dolphin, Dr. George I. Leighton, the Rey. 
Harold I, Merrill, and Mrs. John C. E. Restall; Elections, Miss 
Katherine Yerrinton, the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, and the Rev. 
Benjamin B. Hersey; Auditors, Dr. William H. Baker, Mr. 
Charles B. Ladd and Mr. Edwin R. Sampson. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister ot the Lynn church, had 
charge of the worship service. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle read from 
the scriptures, and gave the occasional sermon on the topic, 
“Reminting Religion’s Gold.” 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$67.20. Last year in Cambridge the offering was $61.57. Dr. 
Rose was assisted in administering the communion by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, dean emeritus of the Theological School in Tufts 
College. 

The Leader has already carried the story of the Ministers’ 
Luncheon which was held in the parish house at 12.80 Wednesday 
noon. There were about fifty ministers present. The Rey. Gil- 
bert A. Potter of North Attleboro presided and introduced the 
one speaker, Rev. Albert Hammatt of Springfield, who spoke 
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in a reminiscent way of the influence of three men—Dr. Tousey 
of Tufts College, Dr. Miner ot the Second Society in Boston, 
and Bishop Brooks. 

Thursday forenoon and part of the afternoon were devoted 
to reports and the transaction of the business of the Convention. 
The session was introduced by a fine devotional service conducted 
by the Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly. 

The Rev. Charles P. Hall, secretary of the Committee on 
Fellowship, reported that there are now 120 ministers in the fel- 
lowship of Massachusetts. During the year two ministers have 
died, Dr. John Vannevar, and the Rev. Lucius R. Paige. 

The treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., reported that the 
operating expense of the Convention tor the past year had been 
$13,984.57. The year before, the expense was $12,495.57, an 
increase the past year of $1,489. The operating income for the 
year past was $12,599.20, showing thus a deficit of $1,885.37. 
This deficit is due altogether to the shrinking income from the 
parishes. In former years the sum paid the Convention as quotas 
amounted to $6,500. The past year there was received as quotas 
only $3,599.21. Trust funds in the hands of the Convention 
amount to $332,423.61. The total of the general funds is 
$170,102.79. 

The Superintendent’s annual report differed trom the usual 
report of such officials in that it was largely a review of the history 
of the Convention through the century, with an attempt to under- 
stand our particular place and program as one ot the religious 
forces of our day. 

A little away trom the usual order of other years, too, was a 
strong and clear address of the president, pointing out some of 
the weaknesses and difficulties in the administration of the Con- 
vention’s affairs, together with suggestions for their proper cor- 
rection. 

In place of reports from representatives of the auxiliary and 
allied organizations, the Rey. William Couden, pastor of the 
church in Foxhoro, gave a running account of Bethany Union, 
Doolittle Home, Tufts Theological School, Franklin Square 
House, Clara Barton Birthplace, the Historical Society, and the 
Publishing House, as expressions ot the practical faith of Uni- 
versalists, and in an eloquent appeal asked for the continued 
and greater loyalty of all to these various beneficent institutions. 

The Rev. A. M. Bradley, being called upon, brought the 
greetings of the New Hampshire churches and cheered his many 
friends in Massachusetts by his earnest words. 

The business plans of the Convention, presented in the report 
of the Committee on Official Reports, were read by the chairman 
of that committee, Harold C. Hamilton. The items adopted from 
this report covered: (1) Parish Quotas; (2) Church Records; 
(3) Funds; (4) Ministerial Relief Offering; (&) Revised Printing 
Material; (6) Codification of Church Laws; (7) Young People; 
(8) Study and Discussion Groups; (9) Our Hosts. 

In addition to these a strong recommendation in regard to 
munitions, introduced by the Rev. Max A. Kapp, was adopted. 
This recommendation follows: ‘‘Moved that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to ascertain whether our Convention owns 
any stocks and bonds of companies or corporations which are in 
any way engaged in the manutacture or distribution of munitions 
for war. If suchstocks and bonds are owned by this Convention, 
the Executive Committee be instructed to dispose of them in 
order to disassociate the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
from the profits of those who derive gain from war activity.” 

In order to enable the Executive Committee to properly 
handle the Church of the Redemption after the first of July, the 
treasurer, Mr. Bicknell, offered this recommendation, which was 
voted: “That the action of the Executive Committee during the 
past year in directing the treasurer to transfer $11,304.94 from 
the Ballou Fund for the purpose of meeting expenses in connec- 
tion with the Church oi the Redemption be and hereby is rati- 
fied and confirmed, and further be it voted that, during the com- 
ing year, the Executive Committee is hereby authorized to trans- 
fer trom the Ballou Fund either principal or interest such sum as 
may be required for payment of expenses in connection with the 


maintenance or operation of the Church of the Redemption or 
other expenses of the Convention incidental thereto.” 

The officers elected for the new year are: President, Rey. 
Francis W. Gibbs; vice-president, J. Theodore Whitney; secre- 
tary, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D.; treasurer, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Eisq.; trustees tor three years, Harold C. Hamilton, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter; trustee for one year, Henry E. Starr; Fellow- 
ship Committee for three years, Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, F. Ellwood 
Smith; Publishing House trustees tor three years, Arthur W. 
Peirce, Arthur E. Mason, A. Ingham Bicknell, Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill. The Rev. Harry Fay Fister of Milford was chosen as the 
preacher of the occasional sermon. No choice was made as a 
meeting place next year, the matter being left with the Executive 
Committee. 

At the close of the business session on Thursday afternoon, 
the Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams gave the anniversary 
address upon the subject, ‘Our Church, Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow.” Mr. Allen’s address, like that of Mr. Hammatt on 
Wednesday, at the Ministers’ Luncheon, was reported in last 
week’s Christian Leader. 

The final meeting for the happy anniversary occasion came 
at the banquet on Thursday evening. There were 214 present at 
the tables. Grace was spoken by Dr. W. W. Rose. The 
president, Mr. Gibbs, presided, and, aiter the dinner, presented 
Mrs. Carol T. Restall, president ot the W. U. M. S., who, in turn, 
introduced Mrs. Elizabeth Pigeon, chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Pigeon spoke on the large subject of Education. President Gibhs 
presented Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts College, as 
the second speaker. President Cousens’ subject was ‘‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the Individual in the Present Disturbed State of 
Society.” 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mary I. Chamberlain 


The Convention was opened by the president, the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, who said that the Association exists tor one purpose, 
and that is to give intelligent help to the local church schools. 
We hold conventions to take stock, to evaluate, to get set for 
another year of purposeful action. We need not tell ourselves 
that religious education is important for the good life. We came 
to that conclusion years ago, and the faith is still strong within 
us. Let us then at this convention, he said, and in the year to 
come, be alert to the task of creating vital help tor the religious 
education centers which we have in nearly a hundred places in 
this commonwealth. Let us select our leaders for what they 
might contribute to this purpose. Let us search for the enlight- 
enment which will illuminate this goal. 

The group conterences had as leaders Mr. Carl A. Hempel, 
Mr. John Brett Fort, Miss Gertrude Taft, Mrs. Norman Erb, 
the Rev. Caroline Clark Barney, and Mrs. Gertrude Athearn 
Andon. 

The state supervisor, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, reported 
twenty-two schools and 141 readers in the Readers’ Campaign 
which was one of the objectives during the past year. In part, 
Mrs. Chamberlain said: “‘In reviewing the year’s work, I have 
been brought to think about some of our great needs in our 
schools, and am asking these questions: First, reviewing the year’s 
work in your school, has it been one ot achievement? Does your 
school need a small group of adults, who will act as a religious 
education committee, who during these next two months will 
make a survey of the school and plan a program for next fall? 
Choose one or two objectives and work on them until you come 
neaz the goal which you are striving for. The objectives that we 
have been working for this year have been only a means through 
which we seek to attain the greater thing. Through the Reading 
Campaign, we hoped our officers and teachers would get a better 
understanding and a bigger vision on the adventure of leading 
our boys and girls toward that first great objective, of a personal 
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relationship with God, which is listed as first with the Interna- 
tional Council of Relgious Education in their standard for the 
church school. Out of the twenty schools that reported monthly 
conterences, only eight have worship services. How can we lead 
others in worship, unless we ourselves practice the presence of 
God? What is your objective?” 

In the afternoon business session, the major objective chosen 
was that of concentration on the curriculum for the schools. Of- 
ficers were elected as follows: President, the Rev. Max Kapp of 
Fitchburg; vice-president, the Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea; 
secretary, Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker of Lynn; treasurer, Mr. Edwin 
R. Sampson of North Weymouth. Directors, for three years, 
Mrs. Sturgis C. Rice of Franklin, Mrs. Donald Sutherland of 
North Attleboro; for two years, Miss Margaret Hildreth of Mel- 
rose, the Rev. Benjamin Hersey of Annisquam; for one year, 
Miss Harriet Pownall ot Waltham. Field Secretary, Mrs. Frank 
Chamberlain of Medford. Chairman of Finance, Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel of Lynn. 

The General Sunday School Association had an exhibit of 
helpful books and materials that have recently been added to the 
Loan Library. Mr. Polk trom Headquarters had a fine display 
of educational books and church school supplies. 

The handwork exhibit from several schools was outstand- 
ing, and the delegates showed much interest in it. 

Through the leadership of Mr. Brooks of Malden, the sum of 
$628 was pledged from the Massachusetts schools and from in- 
dividuals for the work of the Association for the coming year. 

Miss Susan Andrews, from the General Sunday School 
Association, reported that fifty-one schools have made contribu- 
tions to Japan this year and that the 200 boys and girls in our 
Suffolk, Va., school and the mountain children are grateful for 
what has been done for them. The third project is tor the miners’ 
children and already the offerings are coming in. 

Mrs. Eva W. White, director of the Elizabeth Peabody 
House, Boston, spoke on ‘‘The Responsibility of the Church in 
the Field of Adult Education.’”’ She emphasized the need for 
discussion groups, to think straight on why there is super-wealth 
and starvation. The church should think about the political life, 
using the same amount of brains as the ward boss, who knows his 
constituency, who makes hundreds of calls, climbing tenement 
house stairs, and, standing outside the voting booth, calls the 
people by their first names. The church needs rea-blooded men 
of great personal magnetism who will serve the public and work 
for political honesty and fairness; men who will create a point of 
view and a code of living. The church needs education that will 
give conduct values. Parent education is important. Some 
people today seem to be ashamed of decency. If the church hasa 
code, teach it to the parents. Leisure time is a test for the 
churches. [very one should read ‘“‘Movie-Made Children.” 
Parents should discuss the movies. We are living in a strange 
world when we support charities by gambling. Churches hold 
the center leverage and should build programs without secta- 
rianism. 

An impressive candlelight service, symbolic of the Lord’s 
Supper, conducted by Dr. William Wallace Rose, and the Rey. 
Max A. Kapp, created such an atmosphere of worship that some 
would have been willing to close the Convention with this vision 
of consecration. Dr. W. Quay Rosselle, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Malden, in his address, ““Workmen Unashamed,” gave 
us cause for rejoicing in the teacher’s task of conceiving for the 
pupil what we wish him to become. His message was that we 
should stir up the gift of God within us. 

eee 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mary R. Ball 


The 49th annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society was held May 9 in the First Universalist Church 
in Lynn. The president, Mrs. John C. E. Restall, presided. 
More than 300 attended and showed great interest in the reports 
of all the activities of the society. Especially gratifying was the 


report ot the treasurer, which showed all bills paid and all obliga- 
tions met, which is surely cause for rejoicing in these times of re- 
duced incomes and slashed budgets. 

The ‘“‘Summer Gitt Tree’ led by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk re- 
sulted in pledges amounting to more than $500. This money 
will buy a cabin for the Diabetic Camp at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place in Oxtord. 

The morning session closed with a memoria! service for those 
whom we have lost from our Circles during the year. 

Luncheon was served by the women of the parish. 

The afternoon session opened with 2 prayer by Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, the pastor of the church. 

A dramatic presentation, ““Every Woman a Member,” writ- 
ten and arranged by Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres of Norwood, illus- 
trated the courage and devotion of those who founded our or- 
ganization, and the need of continued effort and devotion at 
the present time to gain more members. 

The Candlelight Service of Allegiance by the state officers and 
Mission Circle presidents was most impressive, and this, with all 
the fine reports of work accomplished, will give sufficient inspira- 
tion to all our members to make the golden year of the Mission- 
ary Society a real Jubilee Year. 

* * * 


JAMES GRAY HONORED 


National journalistic honors were accorded today to two rep- 
resentatives of The Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 

Contributions to these newspapers by James Gray, literary 
and dramatic critic, and Julian Sargent, feature writer, have been 
selected for inclusion in ‘‘ News Stories of 1933.” 

The volume, now in process of publication, wil! include 
seventy-five news stories and criticisms, selected by twenty-nine 
journalistic educators in American universities. Frank Luther 
Mott, director of the University of Iowa School of Journalism, is 
chairman of the selections committee. 

In “News Stories of 1933” will appear Mr. Gray’s review of 
the work of Katharine Cornell, the actress, in ‘““The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street,’’ produced at the Metropolitan Theater here 
December 14. 

Mr. Sargent’s news feature, ““Donald and His Dog,” won the 
acclaim of the selecting committee and will be reprinted in the 
volume. The story, which appeared in the Dispatch, November 
23, concerned 14-year-old Donald Northup of Duluth, and 
his dog. The boy ran away irom home because his mother had 
ordered him to get rid of the dog, which refused, in spite of la- 
borious efforts of his young master, to become house-broken. 
St. Paul police apprehended Donald and he returned home with 
his dog. 

Nationally known as a dramatic and literary critic, Mr. Gray 
is the son of the late James Gray, prominent Minneapolis news- 
paper man and one-time mayor of that city. The father was as- 
sociate editor of The Minneapolis Journal. 

Mr. Gray, who resides at 683 Portland Avenue, completed 
his high school education in Washington, D. C., and was graduated 
trom the University of Minnesota in 1920. He has been a 
member of the Dispatch-Pioneer staff since that year. 

In 1925 a novel by Mr. Gray, ‘“‘The Penciled Frown,’’ was 
published by Scribners. 

Mr. Gray is a member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 

Mr. Sargent, a native of St. Paul, has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience as a newspaper man, most of them as staff member of 
The Dispatch-Pioneer Press—Minneapolis Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

James Gray was lor some years a member of the Sunday 
school of the Universalist church in Washington, D..C. His 
father, James Gray, at that time was the Washington correspond- 
ent of The Minneapolis Journal. Hs mother, Grace Farrington 
Gray, is a well-known literary woman and one of the editors of 
The Farmer’s Wife, published in Minneapolis. Philip Gray, a 
promising younger son ot this family, was drowned at Carleton 


College a few years ago trying to save the life of a fellow student. 
—The Editor. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


KEEP THE CHURCH OPEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There seems to be some question as to the wisdom and value 
of keeping the Church of the Redemption open during the summer 
months. 

My judgment is that services should be held in this church 
the coming summer. I believe such services are essential to the 
future of this church, and to the need of Universalists living in 
the Metropolitan District, as well as that of Universalists visiting 
this area. 

Personally, I have witnessed the disappointment of visiting 
Universalists who, having read of this church in the Leader, de- 
sired to see it and worship in it during their summer vacation in 
Boston. 

Personally, also, I know from experience that numerous Uni- 
versalists who are unable to go away for a vacation, and who do 
not like to be absent from their own church services, would wel- 
come the opportunity to attend services during the summer 

(when their own churches are closed), at this central, cathedral 
church in Boston. 

I believe that a sufficient audience would assemble there each 
Sunday to more than care for the expense attached to such 
meetings. 

There would be little, if any, difficulty in securing the ser- 
vices of able preachers, gratis, or practically so, and responsible, 
directive leadership could easily be enlisted for the conduct of 
the service each Sunday. 

Given effective advertising in the newspapers, and by pro- 
gram placards on the bulletin boards of the Universalist churches 
in the metropolitan area, and program space in the Leader each 
week, all of which could be arranged for, an audience could readily 
be assembled in the church for these meetings. 

Will you not give this important matter your editorial 
backing? 


C. H. Emmons. 


CHARLES HOOPER RETURNS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A well-known scientist, or pseudo-scientist, who conducts a 
newspaper feature, says categorically: “No decision as to what is 
right morally is possible without science.” 

I am glad to know this. In my simplicity I used to think 
that the Bible and the Ten Commandments were fairly good 
guides to what is right morally. What an ignoramus I was! 
Now I can go to science, and have scientists dissect morality for 
me in a laboratory, analyze it in a test tube, and study it through 
a rnicroscope. 

No wonder this age is so God-fearing and moral; so tender 
of conscience; so strict and scrupulous in the observance of prin- 
ciples of conduct; so upright and zealous in all matters pertaining 
to spirituality, virtue, justice, and righteousness—now that 
science has become our new Light and new Church, and scientists 
our new ministers, priests, and doctors of moral law. 

Charles Hooper. 

Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 

AN INDICTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION ~ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article of John J. Mahoney, “Facts of Lawlessness,”’ 
recalls some efforts that were made by a number of teachers and 
schools some years ago that may be of interest to your readers. 
Mr. Mahoney seems to understand the fundamental cause of 
juvenile lawlessness, as he calls attention to the “lack of outlet 
for youth’s adventuresome urge.” 

That this outlet could be supplied by Den peny administered 
industrial work in the ordinary public school was demonstrated 
in numerous cases over a period of several years. One reform 


school that had failed to come under discipline was made as or- 
derly and easily disciplined as the average public school, simply 
by giving opportunity for proper use ot the natural tendencies of 
youth to win out against difficult problems. 

In my own experience I had the pleasure of making a test 
with several groups of boys considered by the national head of 
the Boys’ Club organization as being the worst boys in the United 
States. It was a surprise to me how readily crime ceased when a 
proper outlet for the natural and proper energy is provided. 

School superintendents became enthusiastic over the work, 
and teachers could not be provided fast enough to fill positions 
offered. One officer, on leaving two truant boys at the reform 
school where this type of work was in use, remarked that if his 
city had such work there would be no truants to bring to the 
reform school. 

Yes, Mr. Mahoney is correct in his belief that the chief 
cause of crime is the urge for adventure. I would say the urge 
for mastery that has no proper outlet in our schools as constituted 
today. The present type of industrial work is lacking entirely in 
the essentials of such opportunity. And the academic work is 
usually not only lacking in this respect, but is often of a positively 
negative character. Jam sure, from years of personal experience 
in dealing with problem cases and by observation of others who 
have worked along similar lines, that properly administered in- 
dustrial work in our public schools would greatly reduce the 
present tendency toward juvenile crime. 

Then, someone will ask, why is not this work being continued 
in the schools? The reason is easily stated and undeniable. 
Under present circumstances, teachers cannot be had for the 
work. Such work requires teachers ot strong personality with 
the constructive taculties of the high-grade mechanic, and more 
than ordinary initiative. Such persons can be found in abun- 
dance, with the finest personal characters and willing to spend 
all necessary time to prepare for teaching the work, but they 
will not submit to the present asinine requirements imposed to 
secure the O. K. of the traditional element that controls both 
public and private schools. 

The consequence is that every one of those teachers who 
made such exceptional records have dropped out of the work, 
and no more are being trained to take their places; and no mcre 
will be trained until some influence changes the ideals and control 
of certification. However, it is well to keep in mind that most 
juvenile crime is caused by lack of adaptation of public school 
procedures to modern requirements, and continue to hope and 
work for improvement. 

fF. H. Selden. 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR A LEADER SUBSCRIPTION 
To the Mditor of the Leader: 

Yesterday, downtown in Memphis a Negro minister, a 
graduate of Boston University, stopped me on the street and 
asked me if I had any old copies of The Christian Leader. ‘“‘I 
used to read the Leader when I was a student down in Talladega, 
Alabama; that was where I first learned the story of your life 
through those articles you wrote. Right now I am asked to do 
more speaking on a wider range ot subjects than my mind will let 
me keep up with. If I only had some copies of the Leader I know 
I’d find just what I was looking for—Christianity interpreted 
from the point of view of liberal scholarship with strong em- 
phasis on economic and social applications.” 

I assured my brother in Christ that I had a whole pile of 
Leader back numbers I would gladly let him have. Meantime, if 
some reader would like to present him with a year’s subscription 
Dr. van Schaick has his name and address. There are few ex- 
penditures of a smail sum that would go as far. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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New Sermons 
Can I Know God? By Frederick B. 

Fisher. 

The Return of Spring to Man’s Soul. 

By Ivan Lee Holt. 

(Harper. $1.00 each.) 

Bishop Fisher, returning to this country 
after long and valiant service in India, 
friend and interpreter of Gandhi, gives us, 
from his pulpit at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
fine sermons on topics that matter. His 
answer to the question which gives its 
name to the book, and to related questions, 
is not highly original, but shows his ac- 
quaintance with the best literature on the 
subject, and shows, too, how the minister 
with an active mind can bring to his people 
the fruits of his own thought and reading. 

One turns quickly to a sermon entitled, 
“Ts One Religion as Good as Another?” 
for if anyone can answer that it is-a broad- 
minded missionary who has a reputation 
for sympathetic fellowship with people of 
other faiths. We can understand some of 
the difficulties under which he has done his 
work in India. ‘‘We do not destroy each 
other at all. We can hamper and hinder 
and hurt, temporarily, but these big, vital 
things have a way of going on forever and 
you cannot destroy them. You may tulfill 
them, modify them, change them, perfect 
them, but you cannot kill them. You have 
in the world today a veritable revival ot 
the Roman Catholic religion. You have 
in the world today a renaissance of the 
Hindu religion. You have... . a veri- 
table renaissance of Shintoism in Japan, of 

‘ Buddhism all over the world, and ot Mo- 
hammedanism in the Near East. There is 
the greatest religious awakening in our 
modern world that mankind has ever 
known. But it is not the kind of religious 
revival where one religon supplants by 
conquest every other religion. The victory 
isnot wonthat way. Therevival ... . is 
drawing forth the best from every religion, 
the best from every culture, the best from 
every civilization. Seeds oi beauty and of 
Christly brotherhood are growing out from 
under every great religion in the world, and 
are being drawn up toward the Christly 
ideal ot universal human brotherhood. 
Casting things out by love instead of ha- 
tred.” 

The last three sermons show that Dr. 
Fisher knows and can interpret the in- 
wardness of personal religious experience 
as well as the social implications ot Chris- 
tianity. The book hears the marks of a 
broad and brotherly, a rational and rever- 
ent, mind. So far as India has helped to 
make this missionary what he is in the 
prime of life, we can thank India for her 
contribution to our religious leadership in 
America. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Mr. Holt is also a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, but of the Southern 
branch; his church is in St. Louis. He is 
the leader of an enterprise which has its 
center in St. Louis but its circumference 
in the Orient, in Brazil, and on the fron- 
tiers of human need. His mind is broad, 
too. Jor example, one finds a sermon be- 
ginning with a quotation from Dr. William 
L. Sullivan, gracefully acknowledged with 
a reference to its author—‘“as able an in- 
terpreter of religion as the United States 
has known,” one who made the pilgrimage 
from the Jesuit priesthood to the Unitarian 
Church, and the quotation is the founda- 
tion of the sermon. 

This is another in a series of volumes 
which increase one’s confidence in the 
American pulpit, from which, in at least a 
considerable number of metropolitan cen- 
ters, brave and challenging and illuminat- 
ing messages are regularly reaching church- 
goers. 


The Old Gospel in a New Time 
Beyond Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism. By George W. Richards. (Scrib- 
ners. $2.00.) 

President Richards, of the Reformed 
Church Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., offers 
an earnest restatement of the gospel as he 
understands it. Avoiding the presupposi- 
tions of both fundamentalism and liberal- 
ism, he proceeds on the basis of his con- 
viction that there is a “Gospel ot God”’ 
distinguishable trom the literary torms in 
which it has reached us, the creeds and 
theologies and laws of the churches. The 
book will appeal to those who are familiar 
with and at home in the older phraseology 
but feel the need for a new spirit in re- 
ligious work. The author is thoroughly at 
home in the recent as well as in the classic 
literature of theology, but is evidently not 
bound to the forms of his early training. 

* Ok 
Old Testament Stories 


Tales from the Ol«c! Testament. 
H. W. Fox. (Harper. $1.00.) 
This book raises in one’s mind the ques- 

tion whether any retelling ot the stories in 

the first books of the Bible can provide 

a substitute for wise use of the Bible it- 

self, and the further uuestion whether 

some of the stories Mr. Fox paraphrases 
are particularly edi.ying. It is, of course, 
not good practice to tell only those stories 
to which a moral can at once be attached, 
but Joshua’s taking af Jericho, Gideon’s 
victory, and some other stories have little 
in them, except the drama and color of 
primitive life, which can be of value to 
the chiid. It is fair to ask whether the 


By 


Creation story and the tale of Adam and: 


Eve should be told to little children with a 
modern explanation attached. Hither 
let the explanation come later, as growing 


knowledge demands it, or do not tell the 
story! 

Granted that the Old Testament stories 
are to be used in the way Mr. Fox desires, 
his little book provides parent or teacher 
with a suitable series of versions of a few 
ot the tales told in Egypt and Bethlehem 
to little children of long ago. 

ok * 


A Friendship Story 


Rainbow Bridge. By Florence C. Means. 
(Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.50, paper, 
75 cents.) 


Another of the dclightiul stories written 
for the Friendship Press by authors who 
know how to interpret to American chil- 
dren those of other lands. It is illustrated 
by Miss Lattimore, not perhaps at her best, 
but interestingly. The story is one about 
theadventures of Japanese children brought 
to this country, and their relations with a 
number of other foreign youngsters. It 
is intended for children under twelve. 

* * 


For Young People 


Talks to Young People. By George.A. 
Crapulo. (Revell. $1.25.) 


Mr. Crapulo is a minister in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He evidently understands the con- 
ditions under which young people live 
their lives today, and his talks addressed 
to older boys and girls have a sincerity 
and directness which is essential in such 
addresses. They are simple, in theme and 
illustration, not marked by any great orig- 
inality, concerned rather more with the 
dangers young people face than with the 
positive interests which are their best pro- 
tection. ‘Teachers and ministers will find 
in them suggestive material to use in their 
own way, and the book will do more good 
through such use than through its circula- 
tion among young people. 

* * * 


NATIONAL HUMANIST ASSEMBLY 


A National Humanist Assembly will be 
held in New York City on June 12, 18 
and 14, under the auspices of the First 
Humanist Society of New York, of which 
Charles Francis Potter is the leader. 

To this first national conference are in- 
vited representatives of the various in- 
dependent humanist religious societies 
recently founded in this country, and also 
the humanists within the Unitarian, 
Universalist, Friends, Congregational, Epis- 
copal, and other Christian denominations, 
and the Jewish and Ethical Culture groups. 

Several eminent leaders of American 
thought have already agreed to speak at 
the various sessions of the conference, and 
ample time will be allowed for the dis- 
cussion of the problems and plans of 
Humanism. A detailed program may be 
secured by writing to the First Humanist 
Society ot New York, 118 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


MURRAY GROVE 


The Young People’s Christian Union has 
announced that this summer’s convention 
will take place at Murray Grove. It 
seems a particularly appropriate place tor 
a convention, especially in view of the fact 
that there has not been a national conven- 
tion there in some years. 

As all good Mohammedans make a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, perhaps we might start 
a custom that would make all good Uni- 
versalist young people make a pilgrimage 
to Murray Grove. 

To me it seems that the real inspiration 
ot Murray Grove is not merely that it is the 
scene on which the dramatic story of the 
“beginning ot Universalism in America” 
was enacted, but that there one can get 
the feeling of the simplicity ot that be- 
ginning. More important than the ro- 
mantic tale of the wind that did not ‘“‘blow 
up” until the service had been held, is the 
picture of a simple faith. The old farm- 
house was obviously the home of a simple 
man, but one who had faith that his idea 
was a possible one. If more of us could 
acquire that faith in the possibility of 
carrying out our ideas even though they 
appear difficult, we would find that our 
organizations were becoming more and 
more valuable hecause they would be- 
come increasingly vital. 

Perhaps during a convention in this 
spot where faith was proved the question 
will not come up so often, ‘‘How can this 
be done when it has been unknown here- 
tofore?” If we could come together 
this summer with Thomas Potter’s for- 
ward-looking faith we might accomplish 
many of the things of which we have been 
dreaming for years. 

To me there is one other thing that one 
feels at Murray Grove. In the little old 
chapel, used the two times I have been at 
Murray Grove only for one service during 
each week, one gets a feeling of a personal 
nearness to the service. It is a very small 
chapel; with candlelight and soft music it 
becomes an intimate chapel. Perhaps ata 
service there we could lead our young 
people who are in attendance to feel that 
their religion is a personal thing. Thomas 
Potter wanted a service that fulfilled his 
personal idea of religion. John Murray 
did not want to preach unless he could 
preach the things which he really be- 
lieved. 

If as Universalist young people we could 
assimilate to ourselves at our coming 
convention this sense ot a personal re- 
ligion, this sense of a religion which is true 
to our inner convictions, this teeling ot 
the necessity of integrity to ourselves in 
our religious thinking, we should have 
acquired something which would be of in- 
estimable value to us in the future. 

There will be many problems of impor- 


tance to be considered at the convention 
this summer (we hope to consider them 
in some detail in this column during 
June); there will be many addresses and 
lectures to give us new outlooks and atti- 
tudes; there will be classes to solve the 
problems which unioners must face; and 
yet, if all these things be forgotten, there 
is still value in attendance at the conven- 
tion at Murray Grove if we can take to our- 


selves these two historical attitudes, so 
important historically, and so essential 
today, and make them a part of our philos- 
ophy of living. 

Let us, then, go to Murray Grove this 
summer, and whatever else may occur at 
the convention, let us bring home a firm 
conviction that if we have faith in our 
ideas, and work for the things in which we 
have faith, we can succeed in accom- 
plishing them; and that our religion must be 
a personal thing, answering the deep-felt 
needs of our natures, and true to the 
fundamental ideas which we hold. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLAG DAY AT THE CLARA BARTON 
BIRTHPLACE 


To all who are near enough to North 
Oxford, Massachusetts, a very cordial 
invitation is extended to attend the open 
house day at the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
June 14. There is to be a short and in- 
teresting program at 11 o’clock, during 
which time there will be an exhibit and 
talk upon “Diabetics in Massachusetts,” 
illustrating the part played by the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Camp, cooperating 
with the George H. Baker Clinic of the 
Deaconess Hospital. 

For those who do not care to go to the 
trouble of packing a lunch, there will be 
coffee, sandwiches and other refreshments 
for sale at the Birthplace. 

We know you have remembered that we 
have an attractive sales table in the barn, 
spread with the many articles which you 
have contributed to heip in the support of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. You have 
remembered the sales table, haven’t 
you? 

We are rejoicing because the Massa- 
chusetts women are going to make it pos- 
sible for us to have the much needed new 
cabin, and there is a_ possibility that 
another cabin may come to us. With this 
equipment we shall work with much more 
ease and comfort to all concerned, children 
and staff alike. 


ok * 


LITERATURE 


We are very willing and glad to send a 
package of our literature to any of the 
State Conventions if it is wanted. Last 
year we tried the idea of displaying samples 
on a poster, but this did not seem to attract 
the attention of the visitors. If you wish 
a package of literature sent to your forth- 
coming Convention, please make this 
known to Miss Enbom at headquarters. 

* * 


BULLETIN 
If you have been anxiously waiting for 
the May Bulletin, be assured that it will 
eventually reach you. The reason for the 
delay is that we wish to give you a story of 
the North Carolina pilgrimage of the 


Executive Board members. The trip was 
greatly enjoyed both by the visitors to 
North Carolina and their cordial hosts. 


FROM JAPAN 


We have more of the attractive cards 
from Japan which were so much in demand 
at the Worcester Convention and during 
the holiday season. They come, with 
envelope, priced at 10 and 15 cents each, 
and are lovely enough to frame. We also 
have some very attractive runners which 
sell from 12 cents to 20 cents and a little 
more. They are at headquarters. 

Would you be interested in securing a 
beautiful, slightly used, kimono from 
Japan? There may be an opportunity for 
us to secure a few of these at a very low 
cost. They are very beautiful, and some of 
them are of a wonderful quality of silk. 


* * * 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S MEETING 


Wednesday, May 9, the various women’s 
societies of the several parishes met at 
Narrow Lane Inn, five miles out of Mont- 
gomery. 

The purpose of this annual fellowship 
meeting is to get better acquainted. But 
round table discussions are held and from 
almost every angle questions of moment 
are presented. 

It is really very interesting, and the 
contacts and discussions are heartening 
to the leaders in this department of our 
church activities. 

Besides the women’s mecting, splendid 
luncheon and social hour, the trustees of 
the State Convention held an important 
meeting. 

Among the things done by the trustees 
was the election of Mr. Floyd MecGowin of 
Chapman to the vice-presidency, to fill 
out the unexpired term of his honored 
father, Mr. Greeley MeGowin, who died 
early in the year, and the formal expres- 
sion of thanks to be sent to the Greeley 
McGowin family for the bequest of $5,000 
to the permanent fund of the Alabama 
Convention. 

H.T. Crumpton. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


TEACHING THE LIBERAL FAITH TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Teachers of classes of high schoo! age 
will be interested in a new course of les- 
sons which will come off the press in Sep- 
tember, 1934. Its title is “Studies in the 
Good Life.’” Each lesson begins with a 
discussion based on some practical ques- 
tion o: religious experience. The first 
lesson raises the issue, “Are the good life 
and the Christian lite the same or some- 
thing different?”’ Following lessons discuss 
the part played in the good lite by Jesus, 
the Bible, prayer, the church and church 
membership, and certain customs of the 
church. Others discuss the relation ot the 
good life to the use of liquor, to citizen- 
ship, to missions, and to personal responsi- 
bility. Every time, discussion comes first, 
then a bit of scripture, quoted as lending 
illumination to the theme, then further 
application of the central thought with 
sidelights from many sources. 

The author is Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., who has made a consistent effort to 
interpret certain specific teachings of the 
liberal church. 


The lessons will appear in The Helper, - 


of which the price is 20 cents a single issue. 
Although as printed in this magazine, the 
lessons bear a date, they may be used at 
any time by classes wishing to give a 
dozen or more sessions to a study of the 
good life as interpreted by the Universalist 
Church. 


BEFORE OUR BOOKS CLOSE 

he coming of June, among other things, 
means that the fiscal year of the General 
Sunday School Association is nearing a 
close. One more month and 1983-1934, 
as tar as our books are concerned, comes to 
an end. 

Tt is too early to predict the outcome. 
The sacrifices and economies in the office 
which made possible the closing of last 
year’s accounts with every obligation met, 
have been continued. An important mem- 
ber of our staff who spendsmost of her time 
at the typewriter, is at present away from 
the office in order that part ot her salary 
may be turned back into the Association’s 
treasury. So if your letters are not an- 
swered at once or your requests for books 
and other materials are not cared for as 
promptly as usual, that is the reason why. 
The other two staff members will carry 
out a similar plan within the next few 
weeks. 

Meantime we are hoping that before 
June 30 all pledges will be paid, whether 
these were made by individuals, church 
schools or other organizations. To those 
schools that have as yet made neither 
pledge nor contribution to the work of the 
G. 8. 8. A. we would say again that your 
help at this time will mean much. What- 


Yes, Mr. we shall 
be glad to receive your 
check before June 20 


Treasurer, 


ever amount you can give and would like 
to share with us, we shall be grateful for. 
The same is true of individuals. May we 
add your name to our present list of Uni- 
versalist men and women who believe pro- 
teundly in the work which this Association 
is doing throughout the denomination? 
Your gift, whether large or small, will be 
welcome. 

Some schools to date have overlooked 
the payment of their per capita dues tor 
the current year. Five cents per member 
is a small tax, but if this Association were 
as exacting as the Federal Government, 
from this one source alone we could count 
on $1,500. 

To the office of the G. S. S. A. come the 
friendship offerings each year for recording. 
You may be interested in these amounts to 
date (May 18). For International Friend- 
ship and our work in Japan (offering taken 
in November) $966.51; tor American 
Friendship, the support of our school for 
Negro boys and girls in Suffolk, Va., and 
the summer school for mountain children 
at Pigeon River, N. C. (offering taken in 
February), $850.21; tor children of the 
miners (offering taken in April) $198.11. 
Has your church school treasurer for- 
warded your offerings yet, or are they still 
reposing in your treasury? It may do no 
harm to inquire. In tact, this is a good 
time to check up on payments of various 
sorts. We do nct refuse checks which 
arrive after July 1, but we much prefer to 
receive payments tor the current year 
within that year. 

Your cooperation in this matter, in 
order that everything may be well in 
hand by June 80, will be appreciated. 

* * 


AN IDEA FROM MEDFORD 


A few weeks ago a group of young 
women in our Medrord church presented 
scenes from the life of Clara Barton as 
part of a program following a supper of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Immediately wide- 
awake leaders in the church school realized 
how helpful this dramatization would be 
for children and young people. So it was 
presented again during a church school 


hour. Beginning with a scene from early 
childhood, carrying through the period 
of young womanhood, the long months of 
the Civil War, the organization of the 
American Red Cross, on to the closing 
days of a great life and the work being done 
today at the Clara Barton Birthplace, the 
dramatic story was told. Church school 
members watched eagerly and learned 
much. 

Not infrequently opportunities of this 
sort slip by unheeded. A group will spend 
hours preparing for a dramatization or 
some part of a program which has in it 
much of educational value for other 
groups in the church. Otten its repetition 
involves only a small outlay of time and 
effort. We are glad that our workers in 
Medford were quick to see ana take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


“The Lake Erie Breeze” brings the an- 
nouncement of a four day institute for 
Unitarian and Universalist young people, 
to be held at Mary Eells Y. W. C. A. 
Camp near Cleveland, Ohio, June 23-27. 
The list of speakers and leaders includes 
the following: 

Rev. Waitstill Sharp, minister First 
Unitarian Church, Meadville. 

Rev. Walton Cole, minister First Uni- 
tarian Church, Toldeo. 

Rev. George Gay, minister First Uni- 
versalist Church, Girard. 

Prof. Jacob Meyer, Professor of Eco- 
nomics Western Reserve University. 

Miss Frances Wood, Director of Re- 
ligious Education, First Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church, Detroit. 

The young people of the Cleveland Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church under the lead- 
ership ot Rev. Tracy M. Pullman are 
largely responsible ior the planning and 
carrying forward o: this program. They 
announce it as a conference by Young 
People for Young People. The following 
statement prepared by one of their num- 
ber gives its purpose: 

“To those of you who are new to the 
Lake Erie Conterence and its ideals, we 
would like to make our purpose clear. 
We are a group of liberal minded young 
people, banded together by the ties of our 
religion ana the quest for truth and better 
understanding of our fellowmen. We 
meet once each year on the shores of Lake 
HKrie to get better acquainted with each 
other, to get a firmer grip on our religion, 
and to get the ideas and inspirations of 
great men and women who are recognized 
leaders in our work. What we seek is the 
truth and light which will carry us on to 
better living during the coming year. The 
theme of our gathering last year was ‘Youth 
Recreating Its World;’ and for this year 
‘A Design for Living.’ ”’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Barre.—Reyv. L. G. Williams lectured 
before the Bellows Falls Woman’s Club, 
April 17, on “The Golden Cities of Bar- 
bary.”’ He reopened the local social hy- 
giene lecture course on April 16. The Con- 
vention Superintendent spent a busy Sun- 
day here April 8. He spoke before the 
church school, gave a talk to the young 
people’s class and preached at the morning 
service. In the evening he gave a lecture 
to a surprisingly large audience, the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches 
uniting and men from Camp Wilson C. C. 
C. attending. Dr. Perley C. Grant, of the 
Presbyterian church, presided, and Rev. 
Lewis W. Sanford, senior chaplain of the 
C. C. C., offered prayer. Rev. C. C. 
Salisbury, Congregationalist, left a union 
service at Williamstown to be present. 
The quarterly church supper was held 
April 24. 

Bellows Falis.—There were 439 present 
at the union service at Easter. Two hoys 
joined the church. During the past year 
Rev. H. M. Campbell has taken in thirteen 
new members, seven joining the Congrega- 
tional church and six the Universalist. 
Mrs. Lucile Campbell preached for her hus- 
band April 22. She is a local preacher, 
having been licensed in the Methodist 
Northeast Ohio Conference. Rev. L. K. 
Painter, Putney, spoke at the school cabi- 
net meeting April 2. Miss Margaret C. 
Bolles was elected president of the Wind- 
ham Council of Religious Education, at 
the annual meeting held in Townshend 
April 21. Mrs. W. C. Jewett exhibited 
some dolls sent to her by her sister, Miss 
Georgene Bowen, in charge of the Black- 
mer Home in Japan, when the World 
Friendship Circle met here April 18, and 
also at Brattleboro when Rev. Frances A. 
Kimball addressed that Mission Circle on 
April 19. 

Bethel.—Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Harvey 
entertained the White River Valley Min- 
isters’ Association April 9. Mrs. Harvey 
spoke to the Woman’s Club April 2. The 
Unity Circle met in the vestry April 18, 
presented a Gay Nineties Party at the 
town hall April 6 which was largely at- 
tended, and held a sugaring-off party at 
Robert Noble’s orchard April 138. The 
United Church has invited the Methodist 
church to meet with them while they have 
no minister. 


Burlington.—Rev. S. HE. Myers has 


been one of the ministers to conduct chapel 
services at the University ot Vermont. 
The Y. P. R. U. and Channing Club held 
combined meetings April 15, 22 and 29. 
Dr. Waldo J. Upton is the new president of 
the parish. Prof. Daniel B. Carroll, retir- 
ing president, was elected president of the 
University of Vermont Research Club at 
the annual meeting April 24, and Prof. 
R. M. Holmes was elected to the executive 


committee. Mrs. Paul K. French is 
chairman of the Girl Scout Community 
Committee and Mrs. J. H. Macomber, Jr., 
is chairman of the finance committee of 
that society. Prof. Clair T. Leonard gave 
a musical program betore the Woman’s 
Alliance April 13. The Sunday school gave 
a playiet, “The Magie Sword,” April 27. 
Leon D. Latham, Jr., spoke on ‘‘Law En- 
forcement” at the Chittenden County 
Deputy Sheriffs’ Association, at the Con- 
gregational church, Milton, April 26, and 
the meeting was welcomed by Leon D. 
Latham, Sr. Alfred H. Heininger presented 
the first Socratic League program before 
the Lions Club April 23, the subject being 
“Our Potential Criminals.’ He is on the 
public policy committee of the Vermont 
Society of Engineers and is the Commis- 
sioner ot the Burlington Municipal Air- 
port. The Woman’s Alliance received $300 
from the will of Miss Emma W. Ford, who 
died April 6. Capt. E. Colby spoke to the 
Laymen’s League, April 20. 

Calais.—Edward Arthur lLamphere, 
chairman of the Universalist parish here, 
died Feb. 26. He was born at Cabot, 
Dee. 21, 1874. He had been town lister 
sixteen years and, as town tree warden, 
was in charge of the local forests. He was 
very much interested in the ‘“‘Old West 
Church.” 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
April 11, with Mrs. Carolyn D. Spafford 
and Miss Bacon. The women ot this so- 
ciety joined with the Helping Hand class 
of the Baptist church in presenting a play 
April 27. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Butler 
took part in the Good Will service at the 
United Church of Proctorsville, speaking 
for the Universalists. Mrs. Fred Perkins 
is the town C. W. A. adviser for adminis- 
tration projects for women. 

Chelsea.—Rev. Clarence F. McIntire 
preached Easter Sunday morning at South 
Washington and was invited to come again. 
Governor and Mrs. Stanley C. Wilson were 
guests of honor at a party given April 21 
by the Masons and Eastern Star lodge, in 
recognition of their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. Governor Wilson broadcasts 
from WBZ station in Boston every month. 
Mrs. Wilson’s father, Erdix Newton Bacon, 
died here May 2, aged ninety. 

Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid met with 
Mrs. Rose Sheppard April 19. Mrs. 
Alice R., widow oi Lucian N. Parmenter, 
died April 1, aged seventy-seven. 

Concord.—Reyv. John M. Paige has 
been called tor another year as minister 
here. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
met in the vestry April 4. 

Derby Line.—D. J. F. Scott of the staff 
of Stanstead College, spoke at the church 
Sunday morning, April 29, assisted by 
members of the Oxford Group Movement, 
in the absence of Rev. E. L. Conklin. 


East Barnard.—-The sixtieth wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Dana Board- 
man Walker was celebrated by a com- 
munity reception March 26. 

East Calais.—Rev. Ii. G. Batten was 
elected moderator at the annual town meet- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Batten entertained a 
large party at a sugaring-off April 9. Fred 
L. Fuller died March 17, aged seventy-six. 

East Corinth.—Mrs. S. A. Butterfield 
was elected librarian and G. Stanley Miller 
auditor at the town meeting. 

East Montpelier.—Lewis W. Sibley 
was elected clerk and treasurer, and Rev. 
Walter J. Coates school director, at the 
town meeting. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. 
Putnam of Waterbury celebrated their 
silver wedding anniversary here March 11. 

Essex Junction.—_-Rev. Floyd J. Tay- 
lor, who was graduated from Harvard 
Divinity School last June and is minister 
of the Unitarian church at Chelmsford, 
Mass., is a graduate ot the University of 
Vermont, and has many friends here among 
former neighbors. 

Fairfax.—Mrs. D. E. Beardsley has re- 
turned from the St. Albans hospital after 
successful treatment. 

Felchville.—The Ladies’ Aid met with 
Mrs. Stillman Gould April 5 and at the 
Universalist hall dining room April 19. 
L. C. Gardner was elected clerk and 
treasurer, C. HE. Cleveland selectman, 
Wade Keyes agent and Miss Minnie C. 
Fay librarian, at the town meeting of 
Reading. Mrs. B. M. Newton is the town 
adviser for the C. W. A. for women. 

Gaysville. — Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here April 8 and 22. 

Guilford Center. -The Ladies’ So- 
ciety served an oyster dinner town meet- 
ing day. Earl W. Jaqueth was elected 
school director. 

Hartland Three Corners.—Rey. Wm. 
L. Forkell spoke at the Windsor Rotary 
March 26, at Springfield broadcasting 
station WMBX April 4 and at London- 
derry united meeting April 26. 

Hartland Four Corners.—The La- 
dies’ Aid Society held a supper April 3. 
Elbridge N. Davis spoke recently at Mont- 
pelier, South Royalton and Springtield. 
Martin Person had charge of a fathers and 
sons banquet April 20. Mrs. Mary Per- 
kins died at Foundryville March 25, aged 
eighty-seven. 

Huntingville, Que.—Rev. E. T. Evans 
and Mrs. E. J. Harrison recently organ- 
ized a Loyal Temperance Legion with an 
enrollment of fifteen members. 

Montpelier.—Mt. Zion Commandery 
ot Knights Templars attended service 
April 1. The Easter attendance was 227. 
Rev. Dayton T. Yoder reviewed two books 
on the Oxford Group Movement tor the 
Washington County Ministers’ Monday 
Club at the Congregational church, Wil- 
liamstown, April 2. Mrs. Yoder spoke on 
kindergarten methods at the Washington 
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County Church School Convention at 
Waitsfield, April 26. Rev. S. E. Myers, 
Burlington, preached in exchange April 22, 
and Rey. George H. Patterson, Boston, 
spoke April 29. Mrs. J. W. Blakely, presi- 
dent New England Nurses’ Association, 
attended the National Nurses’ Convention 
at Washington, D. ©. Dr. Perey L. 
Templeton was the speaker April 26 at 
the Congregational Men’s Club in Barre, 
and Chaplain L. W. Sanford offered 
prayer. Mrs. Maude W. Paine, state 
treasurer, attended the National D. A. R. 
Congress in Washington. 

Northfield.—Rey. and Mrs. George H. 
Howes are both active in the Sunday 
school. Dorman Kent spoke at the Rotary 
Club April 24. Prof. A. W. Peach spoke 
at Orleans P. T. A. April 3. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rey. EH. T. 
Evans organized a Junior Aid Society in 
connection with the Sunday school at a 
meeting held with Mrs. J. A. Seguin March 
9. It met April 6 with Miss Dorothy Kezar, 
April 18 with Misses Barbara and Betty 
Woodard, April 20 with Miss Hilleen Mar- 
tin and April 27 with Miss Jean Mc- 
Clatchie. 

Pittsteld.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning at 
the Federated Church, Methodist Congre- 
gational, before a large congregation. 
Rev. Arthur G. Scambler’s wife has been 
in the Rutland hospital and is slowly re- 
covering. 

Richmond.—-Under the leadership of 
Principal Eugene E. Clouse, a testimonial 
meeting was held recently in recognition of 
the successful ministry of Rev. Walter R. 
Blackmer. The Louise M. Smiley Circle 
of King’s Daughters met March 14 with 
Mrs. Josie Jacobs, March 28 with Mrs. D. 
L. Phelps, and April 10 in the vestry. 
After a supper in the Universalist church, 
March 25, there was a debate between 
students of the University of North Caro- 
lina and students of the University of Ver- 
mont. ©. M. Curler was elected Univer- 
salist church deacon recently. The Men’s 
Brotherhood met April 16. 

Rochester.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent gave the Easter story at the Sun- 
day school and preached before a good au- 
dience April 1. Rev. J. B. Sargent and 
Rey. Robert Clark were here April 23. 
The Woman’s Alliance met with Mrs. 
Nellie Trask Apri! 27. H. C. Brownson 
and Claude H. Farr, chairman and trustee, 
have both returned after successful treat- 
ment at the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Roxbury.—F. B. Tilden was elected 
treasurer at the town meeting. 

Rutland.—Rev. Robert D. Killam 
preached April & before a large congrega- 
tion, which included the Rutland Assembly 
of the Order of the Rainbow. The Congre- 
gational young people and the Methodist 
group united with our young people April 
ee The Convention Superintendent 
preached April 15. There are nine classes 


in the Sunday school. The Superintendent 
is Harry L. Russell. Mrs. Emma H. Pen- 
noyer is teacher of the senior and Mrs. 
Effie FE. Yantis of the junior young people’s 
classes. Mrs. Yantis has been elected one 
of the vice-presidents ot the Rutland 
Woman’s Club. The Men’s Club were 
guests of the Baptist Men’s Club April 
20. Mr. and Mrs. Pennoyer joined with 
others in speaking words of welcome to 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. Grippin, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, April 27 

St. Johnsbury.—There was a large at- 
tendance Maundy Thursday when the 
annual communion service was held at the 
Universalist church. Rev. James W. 
McIntosh, South Congregational Church, 
preached, and others assisting Rev. John 
M. Paige were Rey. Susie M. Dow, Advent 
Christian Church, Rev. John Chester 
Smith, Union Baptist, Rev. T. R. Burns, 
Grace Methodist, and Rey. George Avery 
Neeld, North Congregational. George C. 
Felch, Convention vice-president, has re- 
covered from his recent illness. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham re- 
ceived seven members Good Friday and 
two more the Sunday after Easter. The 
Good Friday preacher was Rev. Dudley R. 
Child, Unitarian church, Charlestown, 
N.H. The Convention treasurer, George 
A. Perry, has returned home from several 
weeks at the local hospital and a successful 
operation. The young people have good 
meetings. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Sunday after- 
noons, April 1, 15 and 29, aiter having 
spoken at other services elsewhere. J. V. 
Dutton and Gaius H. Blackmer are town 
school directors and Mrs. Josie H. M. 
Wilcox town librarian. Mrs. Henry L. 
Baker was recently elected president of the 
Community P. T. A. 

Stowe.—Rev. George B. Marsh has re- 
ceived twelve into church membership. 
He has christened six children. The United 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, Vt., has 
been engaged to preach during the summer 
in South Washington. 


By the will of the Jate William HE. Bixby 
of Haverhill, Mass., the Universalist 
church of that city is left $1,009. A like 
amount was given also to the Haverhill 
Historical Society and the Old Ladies’ 
Home. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, will preach to the united Unitarian 
and Universalist congregations in Canton, 
Mass., on May 27. On June 3 he will be 
the preacher at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, and on June 10 he will give the ser- 
mon at the 125th annual service in Salem. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. V. Stevens of Marl- 
boro, Mass., kept open house at the par- 
sonage, 51 Park Street, on Thursday eve- 


Ladies’ Aid served dinner town meeting day. 
H. ©. MeMahon was elected town clerk. 

Vernon.—-Mr. and Mrs. Everett E. 
Stockwell recently celebrated their silver 
wedding. Mrs. Stockwell has been elected 
president of the North School P. T. A. 
Home demonstration group recently met 
with Mrs. H. A. Staten. 

Washington.—The Convention Super- 
jntendent preached here April 22 before a 
large audience. A number of men from 
Camp Wilson C. C. C., at East Barre, were 
present and their senior chaplain, Rev. 
L.. W. Sanford, offered prayer. Mr. Pen- 
noyer and Elliot Gilson, recently editor of 
the Waterbury Mirror, former vice-presi- 
dent of the Vermont and Quebec Y. P. 
C. U., spoke to the Sunday school. Rev. 
Clarence A. Simmons spoke to the Wash- 
ington Grange April 27. Clarence Sim- 
mons, Jr., sang a solo at the service, April 
22. The young people have met regularly 
at the manse. 

White River Junction.— Rev. W. L. 
Forkell preached here Nov. 12 and Jan. 12. 
Rev. V. C. Townsend, District Superin- 
tendent of the Seventh Day Adventist 
Conference, held a number of meetings in 
our church. Charles R. Cummings, editor 
of the Vermonter, was active in our church 
here when services were held regularly. 
He is one ot the directors of the Vermont 
Graphic Arts Association. 

Windsor.—The Knights Templars at- 
tended service April 8 to hear Rey. F. P. 
Daniels. 

Woodstock.—-Rey. J. L. Dowson has 
preached at the Congregational church, 
Hartford, several times. He preached at 
the Good Friday service of the Methodist 
church of White River Junction. Hon. 
George D. Aiken, Speaker of the Vermont 
House of Representatives, spoke to the 
Men’s Club, April 26, on ‘‘Wild Flowers of 
America,” at Grange Hall, West Wood- 
stock. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


ning, May 17. The feature of the evening 
was the burning of the mortgage upon the 
parsonage property. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick will be the final 
preacher at Marblehead, Mass., for the 
season. He will have the services there on 
June 8 and 24. 

Rey. John M. Foglesong, minister -of 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., went home from the hospital last 
week, and is reported steaily improving. 

Rev. H. T. Crumpton gave the com- 
mencement sermon for the T. R. Miller 
High School at Brewton, Ala., May 20. 

Members of the Headquarters staff on 
May 15 gave a shower for the three young 
ladies of the group whose engagements 
were recently announced—Miss Alice 
Enhom, Miss Beatrice Edwards and Miss 
Dorothy MacDonald. They met at the 
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home in East Milton of Mrs. Janet Stover 
of the G.S. 5S. A. Those present, besides 
the guests of honor and Mrs. Stover, were 
Miss Susan Andrews and Miss Harriet 
Yates of the G. S. S. A., Miss Esther 
Richardson, Miss Bessie Linsley, Miss 
June Burns and Miss Gladys Knott of 
the General Convention, Miss Julia Har- 
wood of the Publishing House, Miss 
Florence Adams and Miss Leona Haskins 
ot the Leader, and Miss Muriel Follansbee, 
formerly connected with the W. N. M. A. 
office. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates who drove her 
own car to North Carolina to assist the 
board of the W. N. M. A. in their recent 
visitation, made 3,485 miles in seventeen 
days. 


Dr. John van Schaick of The Christian 
Leader will be the preacher in Canton, 
Mass., on Sunday morning, June 3. The 
Unitarian and Universalist groups will be 
united in the Universalist church building. 


The series of Sunday services which have 
been held at the church in Methuen, 
Mass., closed with the service on May 20. 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle has been the 
preacher on the majority of the Sundays. 


While Dr. Albion is having a brief vaca- 
tion from his pulpit in Framingham, Mass., 
the services in May have been conducted 
by Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, Rev. 
Howard D. Spoerl, Rev. A. N. Foster and 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 


Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, the cele- 
brated author and Universalist layman, 
received many congratulations May 19 
on his ninety-first birthday, which he 
passed at his home in Morristown, N. J. 


Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres will end his 
pastorate at Norwood, Mass., August 1, 
and will be available for a pastorate or for 
supply work after that date. The Uni- 
versalist church ot Norwood has joined 
with the Methodist in making a new United 
Church, and both pastors have retired. 


Commander H. BE. Woodruff of the 
Opelika (Ga.) Post, American Legion, has re- 
ceived the citation of the National Edu- 
cation Association for valuable work of his 
post to keep public schools open, in spite 
of the depression, and running in an ef- 
ficient way. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., spoke before 
the Sabbath School Union in the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Universalist church May 
16, on “What Shall the Liberal Church 
Teach about Prayer,’ on May 18 at the 
Arlington Men’s Club on “Representative 
Men of War and Peace,’’ preached in the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, May 
20, for Mr. Foglesong, and spoke at the 
Unitarian Festival, Boston, May 28. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing will sail for 
Europe June 1 on the Pulaski of the Gydnia- 
American Line from New York, to visit 
Poland, Russia and the Balkans. While 
abroad she will lecture on American Indian 
Musie and Legend, complete work on a 
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book of Albanian Folk Songs, and get ad- 
ditional lecture material. She will return 
October 1. Her new address is 7 Emerson 
Place, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
California 

Pasadena.——Rev. Rohert Cummins, pas- 
tor. Mr. William W. Wilcox presented a 
report trom this church to the State Con- 
vention at Los Angeles. After expressing 
the love and esteem felt by the people for 
their minister, and giving various items 
which have already appeared in the 
Header, the report ‘‘commends our board 
of trustees for the manner in which they 
have administered the business ot the 
church for the general welfare. The 
treasurer’s report at our annual parish 
meeting in April showed a balance in the 
treasury with all bills paid, and a sub- 
stantial payment reducing the mortgage 
indebtedness.’” Some ot the organiza- 
tions are then described as follows: ‘Our 
church school has grown in average,at- 
tendance and in the development of mod- 
ern methods of education. Back of the 
church school is the Board of Religious 
Education, which holds monthly meetings, 
studies the school curriculum and school 
problems and appoints teachers and of- 
ficers. Our Y. P. C. U.isa part of our edu- 
cational work. Our young people hold 
Sunday evening devotionai services 
throughout the year. They have discus- 
sion groups led sometimes by guest speak- 
ers who are authorities in special fields. 
They have presented plays and entertain- 
ments in the assembly hall and have been 
generally helpful. Last year a Junior 
Y.P.C. U. was organized of boys and girls 
from eight to fifteen. They meet under 
supervision every Sunday morning at 
eleven while their parents are attending 
church service. Our Boy Scouts, Troop 
28, has a present enrollment of thirty-two 
registered scouts and a scoutmaster and 
five assistant scoutmasters. Fourteen 
scouts accompanied by scoutmaster and 
two assistant scoutmasters attended a ten- 
day encampment at the summer camp at 
Catalina Island. During Christmas vaca- 
tion twelve scouts spent a week-end at Big 
Pines. The biggest activity of the year 
was a four-day trip to Death Valley, in- 
cluding twenty-five scouts and five scout- 
masters. The Mission Circle has con- 
tributed money to aid in carrying on the 
work in North Carolina, among the moun- 
taineers, at Blackmer Home in Tokyo, and 
in summer schools and camps. The 
Women’s League reports a membership of 
forty-five and an average attendance of 
thirty. They have made many calls, 
served many luncheons, made ninety-nine 
garments for the Red Cross and paid $400 
pledged to the church treasury. A year 
ago a Junior Women’s League was or- 
ganized. They hold regular meetings and 
once a month they have a social evening 
and supper to which the husbands are in- 
vited. They have given $50 to the church 
and made some usetul gifts to the kitchen 


equipment. The General Church Commit- 
tee is composed of nine members chosen 
from the various organizations so that it 
forms a representative group of the entire 
church activities, and, in the words of its 
chairman, they are ‘behind the lines ready 
to help.’ The Flower Guild provides and 
arranges the flowers for our beautitul 
chancel decorations every Sunday during 
the year.” 
Maine 


Oakfield.—Rev. Katharine B. Ball, pas- 
tor. During the winter a Monday Study 
Club was organized and met each Monday 
afternoon at the parsonage. “The Re- 
ligions of the World’ was the subject 
studied and discussed. During Lent the 
Quiet Hour leaflets were distributed in the 
parish and the weekly Sunday services 
were based upon these topics. Holy Week 
was specially observed with a congrega- 
tion of fifty at each service. Maundy 
Thursday was observed by communion 
and baptism. Three young Jadies, mem- 
bers of the junior choir, joined the church. 
The older members of the Sunday school 
gave the dramatic service, ‘‘The Radiant 
Life,” on Easter, assisted by the vestea 
junior choir. Brotherhood Sunday was 
observed April 29, when high school and 
college students presented an episode de- 
picting the need of World Brotherhood 
with che strong association of church and 
community to develop and bind the na- 
tions in unity and love. On Mothers’ 
Day our pastor sent out fifty special in- 
vitations to this service, and the response 
was evident by the well-filled pews. 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. Haverhill Commandery No. 14 
Knights Templars observed Ascension 
Day by attending services at the First 
Universalist Church, Sunday morning, 
May 18. Dr. Rose, past Grand Chaplain 
of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of New Jersey, delivered the ad- 
dress. His theme was “The Battle to 
Save the Christian Religion Js Again On.” 
Two hundred Sir Knights were present. 
Masons and the regular congregation in- 
creased the attendance to some five hun- 
dred people, which overflowed into the 
gallery. 

New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. By a unanimous vote ot the 
members of the parish, this church voted 
to affiliate with the Free Church Fellow- 
ship, at the recent annual parish meeting. 
A larger number attended the meeting 
than in past years, showing a greater in- 
terest in the work of the church. Mr. 
Chatterton submitted his sixth annual re- 
port, which showed that the activities of 
the church had increased over those of the 
previous year. Reports of the different or- 
ganizations were given. Hach organiza- 
tion had been active and reported a suc- 
cesstul year. The report of the treasurer 
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showed a balance ot over $500 in the 
treasury. With the exception of one new 
member of the board of wardens, the 
officers who served so faithfully last year 
are still holding their positions. The new 
member of the board of wardens is Clar- 
ence D. Pike. He succeeds Goodwin E. 
Philbrick. The final meeting of the Men’s 
Club was held on Wednesday, May 9, in 
the church vestry. This was ladies’ night 
and the vestry was filled. Several mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club attended. The 
speaker was Rev. William Bradley Whit- 
ney, chaplain of the Massachusetts State 
Prison at Charlestown. More than 130 
persons were served a delicious turkey 
supper. This was followed by a half-hour 
ot musical selections, and then the speaker 
of the evening was presented. Mr. Whit- 
ney spoke on “From Prison Gate to Hlec- 
tric Chair,” and gave a very interesting de- 
scription ot prison life at Chrlestown. His 
talk was illustrated with slides. Laurence 
Shorey was chosen president, George 
Sorenson vice-president, Laurence R. Lane 
secretary and John W. Philbrook treas- 
urer. 
New York 


Hornell.—Rey. Clara E. Morgan sup- 
plied the pulpit ot the Woodbury Me- 
morial church May 6, and at the conclusion 
of the sermon christened one child. State 
Superintendent Rey. Fred C. Leining 
spoke and met the people May 13. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, former execu- 
tive director of the General Sunday School 
Association, is the editor of the Sunday 
School Helper. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Churches in New Hampshire. 

Sir John Adams was professor of educa- 
tion in the University of London 1902- 
1922, and is now emeritus professor. 

Rev. L. Griswold Williams is minister 
of the Universalist church in Barre, Ver- 
mont. 

* * 

INSTALLATION AT HERKIMER, 

INGE 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., was 
formally installed as minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Herkimer, N. Y., on 
Sunday, May 6. 

Rey. Clinton A. Moulton, president of 
the State Convention, presided. Edwin 
A. Bennett, Jr., assistant minister, of- 
fered prayer, Rev. Trueman J. Menadue 
of Little Falls read the scripture, and Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of Utica preached 
the sermon. 

The act of installation was conducted 
by Hon. Charles Bell, president of the 
board of trustees. Rev. Clinton A. Moul- 
ton offered the prayer of installation, and 
also gave greetings from the State Con- 


vention. Rev. Tunis W. Prins of the First 
Retormed Church of Herkimer, spoke for 
the local clergy and the community. 


* * 


TOURS IN SCANDINAVIA 


Through cooperation with Cook and the 
American Express Company, the commit- 
tee in charge of the Copenhagen Congress 
offers tours around Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden as tollows. A kronen at pres- 
ent is 26.4 cents. 

(a) A tour ot eight days around Den- 
mark betore the Congress for the rate of 
Krs. 228 per person. Approximately 
$60. 

(b) A tour of thirteen days around 
Scandinavia after close ot the Congress 
for the rate ot Krs. 655 per person. Ap- 
proximately $178. 

(c) A trip of seven days to the Scan- 
dinavian Capitals after the close of the 
Congress for the rate of Krs. 260 per per- 
son. Approximately $69. 

(d) A trip of three days to Southern 
Sweden after the close of the Congress tor 
the rate of Krs. 50 per person. Approxi- 
mately $13. 

A detailed program of these tours can be 
had at the Secretariat of the Association, 
Nieuwe Gracht 27, Utrecht, Holland. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5.15 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a. m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocyeles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 


Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 
Loy 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


Official Call 


The 97th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church of Harrisville, Wednesday, June 6, 1934. 
The session will be ealled to order at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
ek 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Central Committee of Fellowship granted 
dual fellowship to Edwin M. Slocombe of Lynchburg, 
Va., on May 11, 1934. 

Roger I’. Etz, Secretary. 
* Ok 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Iowa Universalist Convention will hold its 
92d session on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
June 6, 7 and 8, 1934, in the Universalist church in 
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Mt. Pleasant, Ia., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and such additional business as 
may legally come before it. Each church is entitled 
to five delegates and one irom each auxiliary society. 
Dr. C. L. Seott of Peoria, Ill., will be the speaker 
Wednesday night and Dr. Frank Adams of Oak 
Park, Ill., will be the speaker Thursday night. Send 
names of delegates to the secretary, Miss Elva 
Tucker, Mitchellville, Lowa. 

ip EY 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 

MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The 39th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Women’s Missionary Association will be 
held- in the John Raymond Memorial Church in 
Seranton, Friday, June 1, at 2 p. m. 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
To hear reports of officers and State Chairmen. To 
transact any other business that may come before 
the meeting. 

S. B. Gregory, Recording Secretary. 
fps 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Universal- 
ist Church, Bangor, on Tuesday, June 5, 1934, at 
1p. m., D.S. T., for the examination of Mr. George 
Douglas Frazier ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, charac- 
ter and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
ehurch.”’ 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 103d session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention will meet at the John Raymond Memorial 
Church, Scranton, Friday to Sunday, June 1-3, 1934, 
to hear reports, elect officers, and transact such busi- 
ness as may legally be brought before the session. 
Each church in fellowship is entitled to five delegates 
in addition to its minister. The situation in the 
state warrants us to hope that every church wil be 
represented by a large company of delegates and 
visitors. 

The Scranton chureh will furnish lodging and 
breakfast without charge. Please notify Mr. Wil- 
liam Fenner, 1734 Quiney Ave., Seranton. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
tok 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee will be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, May 28, at 10 a. m., for the pur- 
pose of examining George H. Wood of Tufts College, 
Mass., for ordination. By order of the committee. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
hes 3 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Under date of April 25, 1984, Rev. Clayton Wilkin 
sent letter withdrawing from the Universalist Fel- 
lowship of New York State. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Jude T. McKinstry 

Jude T. McKinstry, aged eighty-one, died April 
20 at his home in Worcester, Mass., after a lingering 
illness. He was born in Southbridge, Mass., where 
with his family he resided until he moved to Worces- 
ter twenty years ago. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Emmagene (McComber) McKinstry, and two sons, 
Earle C. and Carl C. MeKinstry, all of Worcester. 

Mr. McKinstry was a devoted member of the 
Southbridge Universalist church until going to 
Worcester. 

A prayer service was held at the home Sunday at 
2 p. m. and funeral services were held at 3.30 at 
Williams’ funeral home, Southbridge, conducted by 
Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls Church of Worces- 
ter. Burial was in Oak Ridge Cemetery. Commit- 
tal service by Worcester and Southbridge Odd Fel- 
lows. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKinstry observed their fi" ‘eth 
wedding anniversary April 3 of this year. 
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Just off the Press ! 


The 1934 Universalist Year Book 


Contains a full report of the proceedings 
of the Worcester Convention, annual re- 
ports of the Board of Trustees and the 
Treasurer, and of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions; also personnel of general, state and 
local church organizations, complete list 
of Universalist Churches, and address list 
of Universalist ministers. Price $1.15. 


Order now from 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the ‘Cross and 
Crown” awards may now purchase 
the pins at the tollowing prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 3, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold $1.00 
Gold wreaths $1.00 
Gold bars 70 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


By 
FRANK DURWARD ADAMS 
A beautiful sixty-four page pamphlet 
Selling for ten cents per copy 
Twelve copies for one dollar 


Universalist Publishing House 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. 
pleasing to the younger children. 


Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. 
Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


Price, 45 


Especially 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


No. 100. Size 3 3-4 x 5 1-2 inches. 


tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


No. 5115. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


Ruby ‘‘clear-type,” 16 photogravure illustra- 


75 cents. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.50. 


Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 


$1.75. 


Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the schocl is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 
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Grackling 


Jenkins took his sweetheart to see an 
important football match. The girl was a 
film fan and, not being very interested in 
football, was soon bored by the game. 

As the teams came out for the second 
half she nudged her companion. “Come, 
let’s go out now,’’shesaid. ‘“This is where 
we came in.” —Tit-Bils. 

*  * 

In a shoestore in Tennessee the boss saw 
a Swedish clerk throw a brand-new pair 
of shoes in the wastebasket. ‘‘What is the 
idea of throwing those shoes away?” he 
asked indignantly. 

“They bane no gude,”’ replied the clerk. 
“T try them on six fellers and they don’t fit 
anyone.”’— Pathjinder. 

ae * 

A doctor said to a woman patient: ‘““How 
old did you say you were?” 

“TI never mentioned my age,” she said, 
“but as a matter of fact, I’ve just reached 
twenty-one.” 

“Tndeed!”’ the doctor said, ‘what de- 
tained you.”—The Congregationalist. 

* ok 

“You say you served in France?” said 
the restaurant manager, as he sampled the 
new cook’s first soup. 

“Yes, sir. Officer’s cook for two years 
and wounded twice.” 

“Yow’re lucky, man. It’s a wonder they 
didn’t kill you.”—Times of India. 


Mother: “‘No, Jimmie, for the third 
time I tell you that you cannot have any 
more dessert.” 

Jimmie: ‘‘All right; but I don’t see 
where dad gets the idea that you’re always 
changing your mind.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Country Constable: ‘‘Pardon, miss, but 
swimming is not allowed in this lake.” 

City Flapper: “Why didn’t you teil me 
before I undressed?” 

Constable: ‘‘Well, there ain’t no law 
against undressin’.’”’—Saniwazer. 

* * 

Possibly that shelling of apartment 
houses in Europe was originally directed at 
some tenant who went to bed and left the 
radio on all night.—H. J. Philiips in the 
New York Sun. 

* * 

The man who brags, “I run things in 
my house,” usually refers to the lawn 
mower, washing machine, vacuum sweeper, 
baby carriage and the errands.—-Rolling 
Fork Echo. 

* * 

All American traditions were broken 
when the town of Cheviot, Ohio, refused a 
PWA grant of $3,000, saying that it pre- 
ferred to pay for its own sewer.—The 
Survey. 

* * 

A radio invention makes it possible to 
control a driverless automobile. And now 
we want an invention that will control a 
car with the driver in it.—-San Diego Union. 


20000000 


National Church. 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Service of Worship, Sunday 11 a. m. 

Other services and meetings as announced in 
the Bulletin. 

Church open daily, 9 to 5. 


THE STAFF 


Rev. Fiederie W. Perkins, D. D., Pastor. 
Church Study, Telephone, Potomac 3411. 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Pastor 

Emeritus. 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, Pastor’s Assistant. 
1840 Mintwood Place. Telephone Colum- 
bia 3322. 
Albert W. Harned, Mus. D., Director of Music. 
1317 New York Ave., N. W. ‘Telephone, 
National 0116. 
Robert A. Taylor, Sexton. 
1102 R St., N. W. Telephone, North 2277. 


AUXILIARY OFFICERS 


Church School, Miss Eleanor Bonner, Supts 

Ladies’ Aid Association, Mrs. Mina Ma- 
honey, Pres. 

Mission Circle, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Pres. 

W. E. D. O. Circle, Miss Alice C. Atwood, Pres. 

Y. P. C. U., Miss Margaret Chapman, Pres. 

Men’s Club, Mr. E. H. Schmidt, Pres. 

Optimist Club, Dr, Willard S. Small, Pres. 

Ushers Corps, Mr. Elwood J. Way, Chief 
Usher. 

Boy Scout Troop, Mr. Walter MacPeek, Scout- 
master. 


elf 


Che Universalist 
‘Mational Memorial Church 


Sixteenth and S Streets, Washington, DaG: 


By virtue of membership in their local churches, 
Universalists everywhere are Associate Members of the 


Visit Washington. 
Realize That This Church Is Yours 


THE CHURCH OFFICE 
The Church Office, in the Parish House, 16th 
and S Streets, N. W. 
3411. Office hours, 9 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., 
except Saturday. 


Telephone, Potomac 


CHURCH OFFICIALS 

Board of Management 
Frank W. Ballou, Moderator. 
Milton R. Vollmer, Secretary. 
Milton B. Granger, Treasurer. 
Marcus W. Lewis, Ralph C. Staebner, Gil- 
man W. Smith, Elwood J. Way, Harry Hill- 
man, Hortense Keables, Mrs. Alice C. Me- 
Glauflin, Will L. Perham. 
Representing the General Convention: 
Victor A. Friend, Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. 
Clinton L. Scott. 


Deacons 


Marcus W. Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, Milton 
B. Granger, Walter E. Claflin. 


Registrar 


Eleanor Bonner 


Trustees 


Elwood J. Way, Louis Annin Ames, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz. 


Is 
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